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INTERNATIONAL DISORDER. 


T is a long time since European problems have been in such 
a tangle as they unhappily are in at the present moment. 
In one country political emotions are enhanced by electoral 
requirements and uncertainties, in others patriotism has been 
flogged into a vicious enthusiasm, while modern science forces 
on millions of listeners the unceasing and uncriticised rhetoric 
of the national despot. Let us glance at the map. Germans 
have quite recently given their Leader all the constitutional 
approval that he desires and permits. The French Govern- 
ment, constituted merely to tide over an electoral period, is 
in no such fortunate position. Partly from fear, and partly 
from conviction, it trusts to a recrudescence of national ani- 
mosity and alarm to avert an otherwise certain swing to the 
Left. This would bring new personalities into the foreground 
of French politics, and perhaps permit as much understanding 
of each other’s difficulties as French and German character 
allows, and of some real accommodation between them. The 
true sympathies of Russians are screened from us by the form 
of the gevernment which so absolutely controls them, but it 
is clear that an eastward moving Russia fears and has pre- 
pared for any action by a westward urged Japan. The size 
and quality of her preparations has dispersed all German 
recollection of the Rapallo convention, and the present 
genuine alarm of Germany corresponds to the former pre- 
cautions of Bismarck, and the fears of his successors. Spain 
is in the throes of a social revolution, whose contagious 
properties may have considerable repercussions in France. 
Poland has lost her guiding spirit, and unlike Czechoslovakia 
finds no real substitute for the national hero who from the 
background directed and decided her policy. Austria has 
re-adopted conscription, and if this further infraction of 
Versailles is imitated by Bulgaria or Hungary, who now is 
prepared to carry objection to the point of force? The Little 
Entente, the countries chiefly to be affected by such rearma- 
ment, must be well aware that military movements in the 
Balkans could not be confined thereto. Especially is this true 
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if a Habsburg restoration followed on the restoration of an 
Austrian army. Italy has mobilised two million men, one-half 
of whom are stationed near the Austrian frontier, and a very 
large part of the remainder are or have been in Ethiopia. 
From her campaign there she will emerge victorious and 
jubilant, and though insolvent will always have to be reckoned 
with, and never relied upon. Her latest exploit the treaties 
with Albania, which if the Serbian account of them is accurate, 
turn the Adriatic into an Italian lake, is certain to extend and 
prolong the general suspicion. No desire for appeasement is 
anywhere visible, and it is into this turmoil of suspicion, fear, 
domestic upheaval and external alarm that Herr Hitler has 
thrown down his final challenge to the folly of Versailles and 
the truculence of the late M. Poincaré, to whose obstinate and 
short-sighted policy we can trace most of the present troubles. 

Whatever may be said by critics of the past in respect of 
either personal or national mistakes, of French brutality in 
the Ruhr, of British indecision over Japan and China, of 
German deception in rearming, and so forth, there is little 
help for the future in raking up forgotten speeches, inoperative 
treaties, and inauspicious diplomacy. All these things may be 
the proper tools and machinery of statesmen in ordinary times. 
They are the natural weapons of an era of cynical international 
immorality when Governments repudiate treaties and loans 
wholesale without any sentiment of shame. But never do 
they, nor can they, lead to that comprehension or reconcilia- 
tion of national interests, which alone will restore peace to a 
civilisation apparently intent on suicide. Let the dead past 
therefore bury itself. Our problem is to inquire how best can 
England steer her course through the political cyclone with 
safety and with honour to herself, and how best can she 
exploit her advantages of commercial and budgetary solvency, 
of stable though popular government, of comparative geo- 
graphical isolation, for the appeasement of countries who have 
deliberately stripped themselves of most of the essentials of a 
peaceful national existence. 

I will attempt to state the European problem from the 
English standpoint impartially and briefly. Germany has 
broken treaty obligations, but the breach has been forced on 
her by French fears and stupidity. It is not, however, the first 
time that Germany has unilaterally discarded a treaty when 
it has become convenient or possible for her to do so. She has 
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claimed, moreover, for herself the right to decide, in superi- 
ority to all international law or opinion, on the morality of 
her actions, whether they affect her nationals alone, or react 
on other nations. Her ruler, nominally autocratic and con- 
firmed in power by a plebiscite quotable as unanimous, must 
yet pay serious attention to the bankrupt condition of German 
finance and commerce, to the divergence and conflict of 
Nationalism and Socialism, to the growing power and reputa- 
tion of the Reichswehr, and to the exasperation of Catholic 
and Protestant alike against State interference in religious 
questions. Germany thus disturbed within, is best distracted 
by external affairs. Her army, though as yet incomplete in 
equipment and number, is one of the most powerful in Europe, 
and is perhaps the only one to be relied on to undertake an 
offensive campaign. She has genuine political grievances, 
which in England at least have received sympathetic recogni- 
tion. She has owing to the intransigeance of French govern- 
ments been treated, as we actually said at the time, illegally 
in the matter of the Ruhr, stupidly in respect of her first 
proposal for rearmament, unfairly and unwisely in respect of 
international disarmament. She has served a bitter sentence 
of servitude to France, our share in which we recall with 
misgiving and regret. (For the personal dissent of myself and 
others from that policy I shall be always glad.) But it must 
equally be borne in mind that other countries, such as Rou- 
mania, Poland and Bohemia, have good reason to rejoice in 
freedom from German domination and tyranny, and that 
what she herself has suffered for twenty years she has inflicted 
for 200 years on others. While such remembrance may 
properly engage our attention, it should not sway overmuch 
our judgment. It should make us cautious, but not partial. 
France has done much to destroy her case against Germany, 
which in many respects is a strong one. Twice in the lifetime 
of any elderly man of to-day her towns have been occupied, 
her manhood slain, her commerce plundered, and her territory 
ravaged by a neighbour, Germany, more numerous, better 
educated and better disciplined than herself. Once she has 
been conquered and forced to buy freedom. Once she, as she 
asserts and thinks, gained her freedom by her own valour and 
sacrifices. She sees her enemy growing in stature day by day. 
She sees that enemy repudiate obligation after obligation with 
a high hand. Reparations are dead and forgotten, the German 
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navy is being rebuilt, the German army has developed from 
an effective of 100,000 partially armed and equipped men to 
an army of at least seven times that strength admirably 
equipped with every military requirement, and boasting that 
given three years more of time and they will fear no encounter. 
France sees a Germany, disciplined, united, confident, laying 
down the conditions of international association to an 
incredulous, disunited, and disgruntled Europe. 

The case of Belgium is less often, and less clearly before 
British thought, whereas in truth it deserves, both for its own 
sake and for our own interests, the most careful and sym- 
pathetic examination. She had in 1914 no quarrel of any sort 
with Germany, she was indeed under special, if joint, guaran- 
tee by Germany. Nevertheless, she was invaded, ravaged, and 
for four years occupied by Germany who only retreated when 
driven out by force. In the present circumstances, Germany 
has not, and does not pretend to have any cause of complaint 
against Belgium—who has neither fortified her frontier nor 
joined in the Franco-Soviet Pact. Though she took part in the 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 she gave no cause of local or 
occupational hatred. She is a party to Locarno and entitled 
under the Treaty to arbitral consideration of any dispute 
with Germany. Yet because she is weak her rights are thrust 
aside, and she is without security, other than that which we 
are bound from her geographical position relative to London 
and the British coast to afford her. Neither justice nor our 
own safety can allow us to disregard her plea for protection 
and assistance. 

Our own duty, alike in the interest of Europe, of our own 
country and of the civilisation which unquestionably is in 
danger should war break out, is to use our power which is 
admitted by all, and our influence which is generally accepted 
as decisive, to examine all proposals with the single object of 
finding a path to peace. On March 7th when the Germans 
made known their entry into the Rhineland zone, the peace 
of Europe hung on a thread. Many Frenchmen now regret 
that their troops did not move across the frontier. As they 
did not, delay has allowed consultation to take place between 
the Locarno Powers, and proposals for the adjustment of 
future relations between all European nations have been put 
forward. I need not dwell upon the difficulty of getting any 
Government at the present moment to be reasonable from the 
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standpoint of the other side. Germany reasonably wants 
equality. France reasonably feels the danger of accepting 
German assurances. Belgium reasonably regrets the slender 
security of the demilitarised zone as withdrawn. Great 
Britain reasonably desires peace, and fears lest she should be 
forced into acting on her guarantees. An unhappy situation 
indeed, the ways out of which are as dark, and almost as 
dangerous as the roads which led up to it. 

Germany in her note of March 7th, 1936, after stating the 
reasons why in her opinion the Franco-Soviet Pact invalidated 
the provisions of the Locarno (Rhineland) Pact, made certain 
proposals. In order to establish, she said, the purely defensive 
nature of her re-occupation of the demilitarised zone, and 
“her longing for a real pacification of Europe,” she declared 
herself ready to enter into negotiations with France and 
Belgium for a zone demilitarised on both sides, and for the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the three 
countries to last for twenty-five years. Great Britain and 
Italy were invited to guarantee such an agreement. Germany 
professed herself also ready to conclude an Air Pact with the 
Western Powers which would prevent the danger of sudden 
air attacks. She was also willing to enter into pacts with her 
Eastern neighbours similar to the one made by her with 
Poland. Finally, having re-established her political equality, 
she expressed her willingness to re-enter the League of 
Nations. On March 12th, Herr Hitler laid emphasis on the 
re-occupation of the Rhine as merely “ symbolical,”’ and was 
ready to permit no further alteration of this if France and 
Belgium remained stationary. 

To her act and to these proposals the League Council 
replied by declaring the reoccupation of the Rhine zone to be 
a breach of the Treaty of Versailles—but invited, at their 
meeting in London, Germany to take part in the examination 
by the Council of the complaint, submitted to it by France 
and Belgium, of the violation of the Rhine zone. On March 
17th, largely as the result of Mr. Eden’s insistence with Ger- 
many, she agreed to attend the meetings in London. On 
March 19th the Locarno Powers addressed counter proposals 
to Germany. They declared that scrupulous observation of 
treaty obligations was essential to international life and peace, 
that their own obligations under Locarno subsisted in their 
entirety, and that their General Staffs were instructed to 
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arrange technical conditions in case. of any unprovoked 
aggression. Later on explicit assurances of the most definite 
character were given by Mr. Eden that France and Belgium 
had accepted the condition that Staff consultation carried no 
political implications whatever and were to be limited to the 
consideration of the present Emergency. Germany was asked 
to submit to The Hague her interpretation of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, to suspend the movement of troops to the zone 
if France and Belgium did likewise, and to cease fortification. 
The Powers proposed to police with an international force a 
zone twenty miles inside the German border, and to press for 
a new unfortified zone. They further declared themselves 
ready to call international conferences to organise collective 
security, to limit armaments effectively, to extend economic 
relations and to organise international commerce. 

To these proposals the German Government replied on 
April 1st. They reiterated their wish and their hope of 
European pacification, and regretted the absence of a fruitful 
and serviceable basis in the draft suggestions of the Locarno 
Powers. Germans were determined to preserve their freedom, 
their independence, and their equality. They could not sub- 
mit their estimate of the Franco-Soviet Treaty to a body (The 
Hague Court) which could only appreciate its legal and not 
its political aspect. Such a reference would interfere with the 
sovereign rights of a State. The other Allied proposals were 
all one-sided and discriminatory against Germany and must 
therefore be declined. They could only participate in efforts 
to achieve at all costs really constructive and lasting peace. 
They therefore proposed a limit of four months for the signa- 
ture of non-aggression pacts, during which no troops should 
be moved in or to the Rhine zone. (Germany subsequently 
refused to give any pledge as to fortifications.) They were 
willing* on terms of complete reciprocity to military limitation 
of the German Western frontier, and repeated and expanded 
the suggestions for a twenty-five years’ peace for non-aggres- 
sion pacts with their Eastern neighbours, and for British and 
Italian guarantees. They added proposals for the better 
education of the German and French youth in ideas of friend- 
ship and understanding, and suggested a plebiscite in France 
and Germany as sign of a sacred pledge of agreement. Thus 
Germany could again enter the League where in due time 
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colonial equality of rights and the separation of the Covenant 
from the League could be discussed. 

In conclusion, Germany proposed an international Court 
of Arbitration whose decisions should be binding, a reduction 
of armaments by a series of Conferences on each category of 
guns and bombs and gases, and economic discussions for the 
restoration of commercial prosperity. 

There is so much of wisdom and usefulness in all this that it 
is greatly to be regretted that the little more which would have 
really helped is omitted. Two days before the reply reached 
London the French Foreign Minister asked Germany several 
pertinent and not unreasonable questions. Herr Hitler, he 
said, had re-afirmed Locarno after the Saar settlement, and 
now “ in the name of the eternal morality and the vital rights 
of Germany ” had repudiated both Locarno and arbitration. 
Again, while Herr Hitler was advocating European peace and 
understanding, Nazi propaganda for the absorption of present 
Danish, Czechoslovakian, Austrian and Polish territory was 
redoubled. Was this to be declared as a domestic issue, in 
which only Germans were interested ? What guarantee could 
Herr Hitler give that Germany would respect and submit to 
the new international authority when he had repudiated The 
Hague Court ? Why was the fortification of the Rhine zone 
hurried on if peace was Germany’s real object ? What was the 
meaning of ‘* Colonies,” did they include Rosenberg “ Coloni- 
sation ” in South Russia ? 

These questions, though put by a French Minister from the 
platform, raise serious, important, and inescapable issues. 
They must be met, and surely can easily be met by anyone 
earnestly desirous of appeasement, and as much master of his 
own Germany as Herr Hitler claims to be. Compliance entails 
no limitation of equality, independence, or freedom for Ger- 
many. Indeed, it would be greatly to German advantage if 
her Leader were as frankly aware of our doubts as he is of his 
own hesitation. It is not so much “ Ought Germany to be 
asked for more? ” as it is ‘‘ Will Germany keep her word? ”’, 
and ‘“ Will Germany accept now and repudiate later?” She 
has forced disbelief in her integrity of purpose and word on 
her neighbours before, during and after the war. She is not 
unlike the Stewart Kings of England, whose divine appoint- 
ment justified all chicanery. Still, it is clear that not for her 
sake, but for that of Europe, we must assume German good 
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faith and intention, while keeping our powder dry. There is 
no good purpose to be served by the ridiculous proposal to 
police the German frontier. It was probably a sedative for 
M. Sarraut. On the other hand, unless the mutual security 
promised by Locarno is organised beforehand, the aggressor, 
who certainly will have prepared his own staff plans in 
advance, will be at great advantage compared with the 
separately organised defenders. I can personally say that 
Staff conversations before August 1914 between France and 
Britain had no influence on political decisions, and on the 
declaration of war. Safeguarded as these conversations now 
are by the triple assurances of Belgium, France and England, 
they are necessary military precautions without any element 
of political danger. 

It seems to me completely superfluous to ask Germany to 
submit her action in the Rhine zone to The Hague Court. 
Neither she nor the Locarno Powers can be in doubt as to the 
verdict, already anticipated, as she notes, by the League 
Council. It could add nothing indeed to the pacification of 
Europe, though affording some solace to the outraged dignity 
of the League. On the other hand a mutual standstill in the 
Rhine zone is essential and the German refusal to cease 
fortifying their positions is sinister and unwise. Considerable 
argument could be developed round the mutual suggestions 
for the meeting of Conferences, for the expansion of com- 
merce, for the non-aggression pacts, for the restriction of 
armaments, and so forth. But the form and the letter of all 
these is subject to the answer to simple questions such as, 
“Do you really mean business?” “Is there really good 
will?” “Can there really be confidence?” If the spirit can 
truly say yes to these inquiries, the format in which the 
invitation 1s-tendered and accepted need take no long time 
to arrive at. I am convinced that no leader of opinion in 
Europe really wants war. Each no doubt has his national 
ambition, his desire to see the old glories revived, or the new 
ones confirmed. But the danger from a general blaze is too 
recent, the certainty, that as there is collective security so 
also there is collective peril, is too precise to allow of any 
Government precipitating a quarrel from words into blows. 
Time, as Mr, Eden reminded the House of Commons, permits 
tempers to cool, and reflection develops prudence and wisdom. 
Whatever France thought on the afternoon of March 7th, 
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to-day we learn that her Government see clearly that Germany 
must be treated as an equal, and that while the French are 
entitled to ask for evidence that agreements freely negotiated 
will be fully respected, and that during negotiations her 
security will be assured, France must herself give proof of a 
constructive and helpful mind. In particular she must meet 
the German demand for security through non-aggression 
pacts with some proposal of her own which takes account of 
opinion beyond the borders of France. The greatest contribu- 
tion she can make to peace is by way of international dis- 
armament. She has been very difficult over this question in 
the past, and her alarm is to be understood, if it is not to be 
justified. Is there no way round the mountain of suspicion? 
If Russia could reach an understanding with Japan which 
left China intact (and this is a very large if), Russia could 
largely disarm. Thus German fears would disappear, and 
she and France led by England (a leadership recommended 
and accepted in advance by Herr Hitler) could come to terms. 
Such a solution is difficult, but not fanciful. It would provide 
peace for the East and for Central Europe also. But it 
depends upon the creation of a mutual confidence which does 
not now exist. The experience of the dreadful danger through 
which Europe has passed in these last few weeks, and which 
is yet not wholly at an end, may however bring wisdom to all 
Governments and teach them the necessity of buying peace 
by mutual concessions. 
Cuartes E. Hosuouse. 


FRANCE FACES GERMANY. 
V\ecieaa seeks to explain the opinion of any country, 


especially in matters of foreign policy, must draw 

distinctions and insist on definitions. I do not know 
what the Schools of Journalism have to say on this point ; 
but I am frequently driven to believe, when I read the 
sweeping generalisations of the Press, that accounts of public 
opinion abroad may be divided into two categories. In the 
largest category may be placed the more or less officially 
inspired comments of those who are in close contact with 
governmental persons. The organisation of opinion has 
reached tremendous proportions. In Germany and in Italy 
it is efficient and undisguised. In France there are other 
means of bringing the principal newspapers into line. In 
Great Britain, too, the system of official spokesmen whose 
business it is to meet the diplomatic correspondents, in Lon- 
don itself, or in Paris, or in Geneva, or wherever leading 
British delegates may be, has been carried to lengths which 
some of us find excessive, since it tends to stifle individual 
thinking and criticism, and to standardise reporting on a 
most vital subject. 

There exists side by side with this method of spoon- 
feeding of the Press—the method of what the Americans, in 
their expressive journalistic jargon, call “‘ dope ”—a certain 
corrective in the form of personal appreciations which pretend 
to be the reflection of national opinion. They would be 
excellent if they were frankly put forward as personal 
appreciations; but time after time I read in newspapers 
statements which I should welcome as the views of the writer, 
but which unfortunately masquerade as the views of the 
masses. The technique is simple. The writer—or his news- 
paper—has specific reactions, but instead of saying “I 
think” or “ We think,” the phrase “ France thinks ” or 
“Great Britain thinks ” is used. 

With a growing consciousness of the danger of this general 
acceptance of manufactured public opinion, which is, in fact, 
either Ministerial opinion or personal opinion, I find it not 
altogether easy to set down the French view of Herr Hitler’s 
remilitarisation of Rhineland in defiance of the Versailles and 
Locarno treaties, and the propositions of peace with which he 
accompanied his coup de force. How is one to distinguish the 
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governmental view from the popular view—or even from 
one’s own view? And, to make matters harder, there can be 
no doubt that there are extremely varied views among the 
French public, influenced as it is by political sympathies and 
antipathies. It would be too much to ask convinced Socialists 
to approve of any Nazi manifestations, though there has been, 
on the Left, some propaganda in favour of a Franco-German 
rapprochement. It would be too much to ask a convinced 
Conservative to close his eyes to Communist activities in 
France, even if he reluctantly accepts the military necessity 
of a Franco-Russian alliance. Never were there so many 
cross-currents of political and doctrinal prejudices and pas- 
sions. Frenchmen are pulled in different directions. To assert 
that such and such is French opinion—or even a particular 
Frenchman’s opinion—would be unduly dogmatic. There is 
considerable confusion of thought ; and the average French- 
man (if such a mythical being exists) is full of contradictions. 
For this reason he would support that policy ; and for that 
reason he would advocate this policy. 

Yet if something concrete must be said, and one must 
escape from a network of verbal precautions and reservations, 
I am bound, as an old observer of French opinion, to throw 
doubt on the presumption that M. Sarraut, the Prime 
Minister, and M. Flandin, the Foreign Minister, accurately 
expressed the sentiments of the French people when they 
immediately denounced Herr Hitler’s offers as unacceptable, 
and declared they would not negotiate while Strasbourg lay 
under the menace of German cannon. I venture to affirm that 
the purely negative attitude of refusing to enter into negotia- 
tions until Germany had done what it obviously could not do 
—namely, withdraw its troops from Rhineland, pledge itself 
not to construct fortifications, submit the Franco-Russian 
Pact to The Hague Court, permit British and Italian or 
other foreign troops to be stationed on its territory—found 
no overwhelming endorsement in the French mind. On the 
contrary, I am persuaded that the majority of the French 
judged such a refusal severely, and regarded it not as a proof 
of statesmanship but as evidence of an utter lack of states- 
manship. At the beginning the newspapers were incredulous, 
and the man in the street, with vigorous common sense, 
exclaimed, “‘ Not talk? Of course we must talk! ” 

Most carefully have I listened to the observations of all 
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classes of Frenchmen in this grave crisis of European rela- 
tions. There have been different degrees in scepticism regard- 
ing Germany’s ultimate intentions, but rarely, except among 
the professional exponents of policy, has there been genuine 
dissent from the proposition of the desirability of conversa- 
tions, of a conference, of amicable arrangements for the 
preservation of peace if peace be still possible. Apparently the 
Government itself became aware of the untenability of its first 
positions, and proceeded to shift its ground. Proper allow- 
ance must be made for the need of diplomatic tactics ; it can 
justifiably be argued that the business of diplomacy is to 
begin by saying No, and then to retreat to Perhaps, before 
allowing itself to be driven back to Yes. Nevertheless the 
public is becoming impatient of the finesse of diplomacy. It 
saw that there was a psychological advantage, whatever 
orthodox diplomacy might hold, in responding Yes right 
away, if Yes, or some variant of Yes, must finally be the 
response. Rightly or wrongly, the French people, left to them- 
selves, do not attach great importance to the efforts to keep 
Germany under unilateral disabilities. They cannot, at this 
hour, understand why Germany should not be as free to do 
what it pleases on its own territory as are the French on their 
territory. If things had been conducted differently from 1919 
onwards, doubtless the French would have been pleased to 
maintain Germany in perpetual subjection. But, as it is, 
there seems no sense in continuing to treat Germany as a 
beaten enemy. Of two things, one: either the war with 
Germany should be renewed without delay, while there is still 
a chance of defeating Germany ; or the opportunity, however 
illusory it may turn out to be, of coming to terms with 
Germany must be accepted. 

The prospect of a so-called preventive war may be ruled 
out at once. Theoretically a preventive war was possible 
three years ago. It was, in fact, discussed, as an intellectual 
pastime, in circles to which I was admitted ; but the moment 
it was placed on the practical terrain, its advocates recoiled. 
The French are essentially pacific. They have nothing, as a 
people, to demand from Germany, and therefore are not in 
the least disposed to pick a quarrel with Germany. Indeed, 
only the other day I heard a diplomatic personage push 
paradox so far as to argue that precisely because France had 
nothing to demand from Germany, nor Germany from France, 
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there was no common ground on which they could meet. 
That alas! is still orthodox diplomacy—an affair of bargain- 
ing. According to this conception, countries which have no 
potential quarrels cannot, diplomatically speaking, ever be 
friendly with each other. But diplomacy is full of resources, 
and if France and Germany have nothing to quarrel about on 
their own territories, the quarrel can be shifted on to some 
other territory—that of Russia, for example. The public, 
happily or unhappily, remains somewhat refractory to these 
diplomatic ingenuities. 

On the other hand, if the public is not prepared to fight for 
the maintenance of the arbitrary provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty in so far as they affect German sovereignty, it cannot 
forget that France has indeed been invaded. It is apprehen- 
sive. It knows that Germany is intensively militarised. It is 
afraid that the great military machine may some day be 
directed against France. Bismarck himself, after 1870, 
entertained fears of a French revanche. It is the fate of 
victorious countries on the Continent to be alarmed at the 
thought of a turning of the tables. The ordinary Frenchman 
is, in the nature of the case, distrustful of German designs. He 
cannot make up his mind to nip them in the bud, but he 
watches their development with misgiving. It would be a 
miracle were he to believe in the fine words of Herr Hitler— 
just as great a miracle as it would have been had the Germans 
believed in the fine words of M. Briand. Unquestionably he is 
uneasy at the growing might of Germany. He is sorry that 
last year Germany reintroduced conscription ; and he is sorry 
that this year Germany has advanced its troops to the French 
frontier. But what can he do about it? The process is 
inevitable. He remembers that his rulers declined Germany’s 
offer to limit its army and its air forces, with the sole result 
that Germany withdrew its offer of limitation. He perceives 
that the British, wisely or unwisely, seized on Germany’s offer 
to limit its navy, and without procrastination signed a pact 
with Germany. The tragedy of the after-war years has been 
a series of No’s followed by faits-accomplis. Is it not time to 
conclude this sterile series of No’s, and to undertake a more 
constructive and comprehensive examination of the Franco- 
German situation ? 

In short, there is a widespread wish to escape from the legal 
references to the texts of articles of treaties, and to face the 
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realities. Everybody—including the British—has torn up 
some international contract or other since the war, and the 
foundations of confidence are shaken. To restore confidence, 
would it not be well to complete the tearing-up of obsolete 
and inapplicable pacts; and to enter into voluntarily 
accepted agreements, demonstrably compatible with actual 
circumstances, and capable of being faithfully observed—this 
time on the strict understanding that promises will be rigor- 
ously adhered to, and will be consented to as international 
law? In national life nothing is so subversive of law as laws 
which cannot possess any binding moral force on the average 
citizen. Prohibitions which are not generally accepted lead 
to the breaking not only of the particular law in which they 
are embodied, but of the whole conception of the law. There 
must be a fresh start. 

The problem would therefore be simple were it merely a 
Franco-German problem. But it has long ago become a 
European problem. As between France and Germany there 
could be peace to-morrow. The question is complicated by 
the ideas which have been assiduously promulgated of 
“* collective security” and of “ peace indivisible.” Before 
these phrases became fashionable, France had already taken 
engagements in Central and Eastern Europe. The Little 
Entente, insistent on the status quo, turned to France, and 
France on its side was eager to increase its influence even at 
the expense of additional risk. In the past few years Russia 
has come to occupy a predominant place in the European 
picture. The principal author of the Franco-Russian Treaty, 
which, despite its technical phraseology, may undoubtedly 
operate as a Franco-Russian military alliance, was M. 
Barthou. It is to be noted that M. Barthou had not the 
smallest leanings towards Bolshevism. The hazards of French 
politics sometimes placed him in Leftish cabinets, but funda- 
mentally M. Barthou could be properly described as a man of 
the Right. It was then out of no love for Russia, but out of 
antagonism to Germany, that the Franco-Russian Treaty, in 
spite of its obvious objections, was conceived. M. Barthou 
was a representative of the generation which was most 
intensely anti-German. He was certainly a representative of 
the pre-League diplomacy. Naturally, the promoters of the 
Franco-Russian alliance—or rather of a revival of the old 
fatal Franco-Russian alliance—were helped by the Communist 
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mysticism which has spread in all sections of French life. 
Public opinion is hopelessly divided on the implications of 
the alliance. On the whole, among the Nationalists who are 
usually regarded as more or less military-minded, the pact is 
unpopular on ideological grounds, and its value to France in 
the event of war is discredited. It is criticised as a liability 
instead of an asset from the military viewpoint, while from 
the social viewpoint it is unquestionably dangerous for France 
to be linked up with Russia. The sympathisers with Com- 
munism—and they far transcend the Communist party— 
who have hitherto been regarded as anti-militarist, and even, 
in the eyes of the Conservatives, anti-national, profess them- 
selves, on the other hand, delighted. In their zeal against 
Dictatorship (of the Hitler and Mussolini type) they exalt the 
size and efficiency of the Russian army and air forces. The 
erstwhile pacifists, suspected by their opponents of a lack of 
patriotism, are converted, in their love of Russia, mother of 
the new civilisation, herald of the new social order, into ardent 
militarists. 

How is one to disentangle these contradictions? Politics, 
like adversity, makes strange bed-fellows. The main point is 
that France has been placed by the diplomatists in a position 
in which it cannot deal with the Franco-German problem as 
one which involves only those two countries. No matter 
whether France is safe enough from German aggression. That 
is no longer the issue. The issue is whether Russia is safe from 
German aggression. France is committed to Russia. Of 
course the treaty is carefully worded. There are plenty of 
loopholes. Were it referred to The Hague Court, it would 
doubtless be found impeccable, and merely an instrument to 
implement the Covenant of the League in a special case. But 
the virtue of a treaty lies in its interpretation, and while the 
Russian mysticism persists, and especially in the event of a 
victory of the Left in France, French diplomacy must con- 
sider the Russian frontiers as its own. France is the friend of 
Russia, and Germany is the enemy of Russia. The possibilities 
of European war in which France will be ranged against 
Germany are largely increased. The possibilities of European 
peace in which France and Germany will be reconciled are 
greatly decreased, inasmuch as a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment would seem to imply a preliminary Russo-German 
rapprochement. 
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From the official point of view the real gravity of the present 
crisis lies in the threat of a German fortification of Rhineland. 
It is not a direct threat to France; it is a threat to Russia— 
which France has chosen to regard as a threat against itself. 
Fortifications are necessarily immobile and defensive. With- 
out minimising their significance as a jumping-off place, it 
may rightly be said that the French fortifications—known as 
the Maginot line—and the eventual German fortifications, 
will neutralise each other. If the Maginot line is as strong as 
it is claimed to be, Germany will find it difficult to invade 
France. But a demilitarised Rhineland would have per- 
mitted France to carry out its duties to Russia by invading 
Germany. A remilitarised Rhineland means that France will 
be confined to its own territory. It will be “‘ contained.” It 
can no longer effectively go to the assistance of Russia. The 
Franco-Russian Treaty is singularly diminished in military 
value. Here is the key to the perturbation caused by the 
remilitarisation of Rhineland. The unlimited reconstruction 
of the German army last year was in itself a much more 
formidable move than the remilitarisation of Rhineland this 
year. Yet, last year, Germany’s military freedom was 
received calmly, though from the French standpoint it might 
well have been looked upon as an immense offensive decision. 
This year the refortification of Rhineland, which is chiefly 
defensive, provoked the most strenuous official protests and 
brought us perilously near to disaster. That is because it 
shatters the whole basis of recent diplomatic action; it 
renders French assistance to Czechoslovakia and other 
Danubian states, as well as to Russia, much more difficult ; 
it destroys the French system of alliances, and may deter- 
mine, with the decline of French prestige, an altogether 
different re-alignment of powers in Europe. 

From the hotch-potch of proposals and counter-proposals 
that diplomatists, working overtime, quickly concocted— 
British plans, German plans, French plans—there emerges 
only one point of real importance from the French angle— 
the consultations of the military staffs. Everything has been 
done on the British side to whittle it away, to circumscribe it 
in time and in purpose—but everything will be done on the 
French side to keep it in existence, to tend it carefully, to 
warm it and to water it, and to cause it to grow into such 
an understanding as precipitated Great Britain into the 
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European conflict of 1914. The Locarno engagements, although 
they professed to hold the balance even between France and 
Germany, were fraught with peril, and only commended 
themselves because they gave a breathing-space to Europe 
which might have been used—but which was not used—to 
bring about a reconciliation. A military understanding 
between France and Great Britain definitely directed against 
Germany would be fraught with even greater peril, but the 
risk might nevertheless be worth running were France free in 
other directions. What should be unthinkable, on the British 
side, is a virtual alliance with France now that France has a 
virtual alliance with Russia, with Czechoslovakia, and with 
other nations, so that automatically the area of engagements 
widens and widens. It may or may not be true that war in 
any part of Europe is bound to spread to the rest of Europe ; 
but, true or not, there is no reason why the statesmen should 
make the assurance of “collective suicide” doubly sure 
by pledging themselves (or rather their peoples) to get into 
any fight for any object in any part of Europe. The lightly 
accepted thesis of ‘‘ peace indivisible ”—which means “ war 
indivisible ”-—has assumed the aspect of ineluctable fatality. 
It has been proclaimed by the pacifists in France and Great 
Britain with the lunatic cheerfulness of the Gadarene swine 
rushing down a steep place to destruction. 

The French remark that the German scheme of bilateral 
pacts of non-aggression merely means that every nation, 
thus immobilised, must stand aside while Germany attacks 
one of their number. They oppose the principle of compre- 
hensive mutual assistance pacts which will insure a coalition 
against Germany. The difference in the conceptions is vital ; 
and the French conception is reinforced by the old hankering 
after an international army which would convert the League 
of Nations from a peace organisation into a war organisation. 
This has been the consistent French desire from the days of 
the Paris Conference. More than a year ago, some of France’s 
friends formed at Geneva a more or less secret society to 
arrange a series of little diplomatic triumphs for Mr. Eden, 
with a view to inveigling British policy to the active support 
—and indeed leadership—of the most dangerous application 
of the Covenant—an application altogether unimaginative 
and unintelligent, since it completely ignores the scale of 
values. British “‘ prestige” was temporarily enhanced at a 
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terrific price, as all students of political realities might have 
foreseen. The ultimate result will be catastrophic unless 
there is a speedy reversal of direction. 

French opinion is inclined to judge Great Britain harshly. 
It is taken for granted that, either in pursuance of British 
interests or British prestige, Great Britain deliberately 
smashed the Stresa front, which might have held Germany in 
check, by insisting, for the first time, on sanctions against 
Italy ; and then, when other nations at the behest of Britain 
had made economic sacrifices, and given Mediterranean pledges 
of mutual assistance, declined to proceed resolutely to the 
execution of the terms of the Locarno Pact and of the 
Covenant itself (see Article XI) against Germany. Good 
diplomacy, they urge (and by “ they ” I mean the bulk of 
the French people) would have settled the Abyssinian affair 
without fighting, or at any rate after a comparatively harm- 
less military parade. Without condoning Italy, the average 
Frenchman fails to understand why Europe was divided, at a 
moment when unity was indispensable, in face of the German 
menace, for the sake of Abyssinia. The ill-timed and ill- 
advised experiment in ineffective sanctions which have 
prolonged and intensified the Abyssinian strife, has already 
come near to wrecking Europe. Apart from fanatical anti- 
Fascists, there is an almost unanimous belief in France that 
Great Britain must share the responsibility with Italy for 
providing Herr Hitler with his opportunity of challenging the 
victors of the Great War and of preparing the next war. 

For my part, I should wish to make it clear that I do not 
accept this view in so far as it implies a policy of despair. It 
is surely better not to anticipate as inevitable a German 
aggression either in the East or the West. It is surely better 
to seize every chance of removing Germany’s legitimate 
grievances and of entering into negotiations which may 
avert the war which many people in diplomatic circles now 
predict for the end of 1937 or the early part of 1938. Nothing 
could be more fatuous than to behave like Gribouille. It is, 
however, my function, irrespective of my personal opinion, 
to indicate plainly the French opinion, which is that Great 
Britain has done Europe an immense disservice in invoking 
sanctions against Italy and in treating Germany with exces- 
sive indulgence. 


SisLtEy Huppieston. 


AUSTRIA—BELOW GROUND AND 
ABOVE. 


HE condition of Austria was usefully illuminated by 
the law establishing universal national service “ under 
arms or without arms ” introduced by Dr. Schuschnigg, 
the Chancellor, on April 1st, to the nominated Diet ( Bundestag) 
and obediently passed by it without discussion. The Con- 
stitution, in fact, does not allow these nominees of the dicta- 
torship to discuss any measure put before them, but it does 
not forbid cheering or singing. Having silently risen in their 
seats to signify approval of the new measure, the members 
availed themselves of the privilege of cheering, and lifted up 
in melody the voices forbidden to be heard in reason to sing 
the national anthem. The new law established the principle 
of conscription, but left its practice to be decreed by the 
Chancellor, who was specifically empowered to that end. The 
most significant feature was the phrase “ with or without 
arms.” It is obvious that the Government could not give 
arms and military training to the able-bodied male population 
as a whole. The Socialists, when last elections permitted a 
check up on their strength, were forty-four per cent. of the 
population, and there is no sign that any considerable propor- 
tion have undergone a change of heart, except in so far as they 
have gone over to the Communists. The Nazis are variously 
estimated at between twenty-five and thirty per cent., and 
are the more dangerous because of their strength among the 
police and the official classes. To arm these two hostile groups 
would be to hasten, first, a revolution against the present 
system and, secondly, civil war between these two groups in 
a struggle for the mastery. 

It is not certain that this will not after all be the final result 
of the new measure when it is put into full force. The Govern- 
ment has for two years applied the severest economic and 
moral pressure to drive its opponents into the Fatherland 
Front, the Fascist single Trade Union, and the Catholic 
Church, but many a red-white-red Fatherland Front ribbon 
is worn above a heart from which the white is entirely lacking. 
While the Socialist parole has been to resist Government 
pressure to the last, the Communists have propagated the 
slogan ‘“‘ Everyone into the Fatherland Front and the Fascist 
Union and turn them into revolutionary bodies.” Nazi 
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tactics are similar. What guarantee can the Government have 
that many of its new military conscripts will not prove to 
have learned too well the lesson of the Trojan horse? Faced 
with the knowledge that a part of the population would sup- 
port a Nazi invasion, open or camouflaged, the Government 
must realise that only a working-class levée en masse could 
save Austria’s independence. Unfortunately there is not the 
faintest indication that the necessary lesson will be drawn, 
and the great Socialist movement be legalised again. 

The Left movements opposed to the Government fall under 
four main heads: the Communists, the Revolutionary 
Socialists, the Illegal Trades Unions, and the Schutzbund 
(Republican Defence Corps). The illegal party of the Revo- 
lutionary Socialists is the successor to the former Social 
Democratic Party. Probably the only persons who would 
call themselves Social Democrats to-day are the leaders of 
the former party, such as Herr Karl Seitz, the Mayor of 
Vienna. Even the emigrant leaders, like Dr. Otto Bauer, call 
themselves “‘ Austrian Socialists,” reluctantly dropping the 
“* Democrat ” although hesitant, so strong is the tradition of 
legality and parliamentarism which the present Government 
destroyed, to adopt the “ revolutionary ” label. Inspired 
Austrian statements try to represent Dr. Otto Bauer, Dr. 
Julius Deutsch and other emigrés as the forces keeping alive 
Socialist resentment, which otherwise would die down. This 
is not the truth. The Central Committee of the Revolutionary 
Socialists is in Austria, and the policy of the movement is 
decided and carried out here. The leaders are young men, 
partly intellectuals, partly manual workers, and carry their 
liberty if not their lives, in their hands. Unlike the former 
parliamentary leadership, the illegal leadership includes very 
few Jews. The former party leaders have nothing to do with 
the movement. They are all under police supervision to an 
extent which would mean the immediate arrest of themselves 
and the new leaders if there were any contact between the 
two. As for “ Briinn” (Briinn, in Czechoslovakia, is the 
headquarters of the emigrés and the place where the former 
Austrian party organ, the Arbeiterzeitung, is edited, published 
and then smuggled as an illegal newspaper into Austria), it is 
considered and considers itself as only on the lines of com- 
munication in the political war. Dr. Bauer and his colleagues 
forward what printed ammunition they can, receive the 
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“ casualties ” of the fighting force as these come under police 
suspicion and if possible escape prison by emigration, but 
“ G.H.Q.,” the battle front and the “ troops”’ are all in 
Austria. “ Casualties ” are heavy. The Government recently 
admitted that some two thousand Socialists and Communists, 
mostly untried, were in the two Central prisons of Vienna 
alone. They are mostly rank-and-file men, suspected of such 
activities as scattering anti-Fascist slogans printed on minute 
pieces of red paper, painting Socialist insignia on the walls, 
delivering the Arbeiterzeitung or another of the legion of 
illegal newspapers and broadsheets secretly printed or mimeo- 
graphed in Austria. Here and there more important captures 
are made, and have sometimes included members of the 
Central Committee itself; their actual position has some- 
times been known, more often not, to their captors. But 
whether important or insignificant in the movement, their 
places are promptly filled when the prison gates close behind 
them. The supply of “‘ privates ” seems inexhaustible, that of 
potential leaders sufficient to meet all likely demands for 
many years to come, but the movement appears weaker in 
““N.C.O.s ” than that of the Communists. Despite their title, 
the Revolutionary Socialists do not see a bloody revolution 
as inevitable. Many were brought up in Social Democratic 
traditions, and these would prefer to see the moderate 
Clericals dissociate themselves from the Heimwehr-Fascists 
and the adherents of Clerical dictatorship, in order to restore 
democracy. 

Between Socialists and Communists there is a gentleman’s 
agreement to refrain from attacking one another’s politics in 
print and in the political discussions which are still held in 
secret, and to secure ad hoc co-operation in “ actions”’ on 
special occasions such as Socialist and Communist anni- 
versaries. A real united front, despite negotiations which 
have been in progress for months and are still going on, has 
not been completely achieved. The Communists (K.P.O. 
Kommunistische Partei Oesterreichs) have to thank the Fascist 
dictatorship for promotion from a ludicrous handful of earnest- 
souled theoreticians and a loose following of unemployed, to a 
mass movement rivalling in importance that of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists. It is, of course, quite impossible to ascer- 
tain figures for either of these underground movements. The 
Communists are probably better supplied with intellectual 
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leaders, largely Jewish, and middle-grade functionaries than 
the Socialists, and have also a big rank-and-file following 
recruited from Socialists who have lost faith in the possibility 
of democratic progress through the counter-revolution ; they 
have won over a number of ex-Nazis, who have seen through 
Hitlerism’s pretence of anti-capitalism, and of disgruntled _ 
and disillusioned ex-Heimwehrmen. That the Communist 
cells have made progress in the army is proved from time to 
time by the arrest and imprisonment of soldiers on charges 
of Communism. The fact that the Austrian Press published 
at the beginning of April the statement that 70,000 copies of 
a single edition of the Arbeiterzeitung were distributed is some 
indication of the large circulation of this illegal organ. It has 
to be remembered that possession of a single copy means 
prison. 

Membership (of both Communists and Socialists) running 
to nearly 100,000 is claimed for the illegal Trades Unions. 
(The political police have put the figure at 300,000.) They 
collect their dues secretly, run their own illegal weekly papers, 
and keep up a steady pressure on the Government and on 
employers to restore legality to the trades union movement. 
In March they even carried through strikes in the motor 
industry, in the Fiat and Sauer factories, which were eventu- 
ally broken by the police. Agitation is carried on openly by 
the secret leaders of the movement speaking in perfectly legal 
meetings of the Fascist union, presided over by Government 
nominees. 

The Lllegale Schutzbund, the successor to the former Socialist 
Party guard which was formed and armed openly to meet the 
menace of the armed Fascist bands, is the smallest movement 
of all. Although both Socialists and Communists are in its 
ranks, it is frowned upon by the Revolutionary Socialist 
leadership, both because the fighting of February 1934 taught 
that the mass of the workers had come to rely on it to fight 
their battles while they looked on, and because the Com- 
munists have acquired predominating influence therein. The 
Revolutionary Socialists would like to see it dissolved alto- 
gether. It claims in Vienna alone a membership of 5,000. It 
has secret arms depots, but probably insufficient for its needs, 
runs its own news-sheets and holds occasional secret parades 
in the Vienna Forest. The Press is not allowed even to admit 
its existence, and its members when arrested are never 
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charged with Schutzbund, but with Socialist or Communist 
activity. 

It is a strange shadow-world in which all these people live 
their political lives, a world where no names except pseudo- 
nyms are used, where telephones are avoided like poison for 
fear of tapping, where the glance wanders constantly over the 
shoulder to detect a shadower, where voices are always 
hushed for fear of the informer. It is a world where the strains 
of a jazz band in a smart dancing resort often form the best 
cover for the conversation of men and women, who have 
perhaps never danced in their lives, while they discuss the 
next edition of a newspaper, the distributing of which is good 
for five years’ imprisonment, or where the cheers of a great 
football crowd cover the decisions of a secret Party Com- 
mittee sitting unsuspected in its midst. 

The underground battle of the Nazis is very different. 
Liable also, of course, to arrest, they yet know that a lucky 
chance may always bring them a Parteigenosse as shadower, 
who will close his eyes as long as he can, or if the worst 
happens, as jailer, who will see to it that little luxuries pro- 
vided by the Parte: and even its illegal newspapers find their 
way regularly into his cell. And how often, too, it is a 
Parteigenosse who prosecutes, and another who sentences him. 
Thus one gets such contrasting sentences as the following : 
Charged with participation in the February 1934 fighting, 
the Socialists Kutschera, Fritz, Heuzer and Friedrich, on 
returning from emigration in hopes of amnesty have just 
been given five years’ imprisonment each. The Nazi Schiller, 
who played a prominent part in the Nazi revolt of July 1934 
and returned from exile without expectation of amnesty, got 
fifteen months. The Socialist Anna Stoller, aged 67, got two 
and a half years’ imprisonment for being found in possession of 
a quantity of Socialist newspapers. The Nazi Dr. Sonnleitner, 
a police commissar, employed in confidential work in the 
cipher and Sureté sections, got the same sentence for betraying 
official secrets to Nazi headquarters in Munich. The Nazi 
Marie Hoffman distributed money to the families of political 
prisoners and got four weeks’ imprisonment. The Socialist 
Stwarnig for the same offence got five years. The recent out- 
burst of anti-Semitic agitation inGovernment circles hasat last 
opened the eyes of the long-blinded “ Dollfuss-Juden” to the 
fact that they have no friends in the present Austrian régime. 
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The light sentences in the recent mass trial of Revolutionary 
Socialist leaders charged with high treason stand by them- 
selves and were probably due to the great interest taken in 
the trial abroad. A week later much heavier sentences (com- 
paratively) were imposed on three Socialists accused of the 
much lighter offence of assisting to distribute illegal literature 
in a case which did not interest the Press. But one month 
earlier the terrible sentences of ten and five years’ penal 
servitude respectively were passed on Holowaty and Steindl, 
two former trades union functionaries, for having re-estab- 
lished underground the timber workers’ union. And a week 
after the mass trial, comparatively far heavier sentences were 
passed on three Socialists accused of the minor offence of 
being connected with the distribution of illegal literature. As 
to the treatment of prisoners, Roman Felleis, one of the prin- 
cipal accused in the mass trial, told the Court of the wounds 
he had seen on many fellow prisoners, who had been beaten 
by the police on arrest. The Court was not interested ; indeed, 
such complaints of torture to the Austrian Courts by prisoners 
are regularly passed over as unimportant. A recent Socialist 
illegal broadsheet says as to this: ‘“‘ The women are insulted 
with such terms as ‘ red whore,’ the men as ‘ red swine’ and 
“red dogs.’ In many cases the prisoners are brutally ill- 
treated to extract information, beaten with truncheons, 
kicked, ear twisted, dragged by the hair.” There is the 
specific case of 118 employees of the Bally Shoe Factory, 
whose brutal ill-treatment by the police commissars, Dr. 
Auinger and Dr. Paul, is cited as having finally forced the 
Government to start an investigation into the former’s 
conduct. The underground organisations have long lists of 
names of badly mishandled persons, still in prison, but not 
afraid to speak out. When Mr. Phillips Price, M.P., and 
Madame Vandervelde asked in Vienna last month for per- 
mission to visit the prisons (in accordance with Dr. Schu- 
schnigg’s offer to let foreigners with a legitimate interest do 
so at any time) the Government flatly refused. It is only fair 
to add that the allegations of torturing political prisoners 
cover only the period of police detention. Once that ordeal 
—which may last months—is over, the prisoners seem to be 
as humanely treated in the Central prisons as the severe 
regulations allow, although there are many complaints of 
extremely inadequate feeding and consequent semi-starvation, 
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of badly overcrowded cells and insanitary conditions. The 
accuracy of the last charge is officially admitted. 

After the police examination comes the police “ admini- 
strative punishment,” against which an appeal is usually 
impossible. Under this system, adopted from Czarist Russia, 
a police commissar can dictate up to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. But by separate sentences for having Socialist and 
Communist leaflets, this can be increased up to twenty-two 
months. Prisoners have to pay part of the costs of detention. 
These sentences served, comes the trial for the same offences 
before the Courts ; most political offences are treated as high 
treason. First there is usually months of detention awaiting 
trial, then sentence served in a convict prison. Even after 
that the prisoner is not free: he is handed over to the police 
who at their option may release him, or send him to a con- 
centration camp, either for periods up to six months, which 
can be later prolonged, or indefinitely. The ever increasing 
number of persons revolutionised by passing through this 
slow-grinding mill, which convinces them that they can no 
longer expect justice even under the existing repressive laws, 
is a serious menace to Austria’s stability ; there is even the 
danger against which the leaders of the Left fight incessantly, 
of the Socialist elements in their blind despair supporting 
a Nazi rising, such is the hatred inspired by the present 
system. Nobody knows better than the leaders of the Left 
that a Nazi triumph over even the present system would mean 
chastisement with scorpions instead of whips ; but dangerous 
prison friendships are increasing among the Socialist and Nazi 
rank and file which, at a given moment, might have unex- 
pected results. The arrests and punishments occur in an 
atmosphere of denunciation, espionage and petty persecution 
by Clerical and Heimwehr elements which have led the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, a sworn foe of the Socialists, 
to protest against 


decisions taken in certain branches of the public administration, 
which might give the impression that they are inspired by influences 
which deliberately and consciously seek to arouse bitterness in the 
population by unnecessary vexations and over-heavy punish- 
ments. The same may also be said of many sentences of the 
judges. . . . The principle of justice must be upheld. 
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And on this a non-political, influential and legal Austrian 
publication comments that : 


All classes of the population will agree with the Cardinal. That 
wrong decisions are taken . . . is often seen. . .. The public should 
know more of the bitter complaints of the officials about their 
conditions of work, the political favouritism, the neglect of the 
laws. When officials, doing their duty correctly, are terrorised by 
political denunciations, there is great danger to the public 
administration as a whole. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will pay attention to the warnings of the Cardinal. 


Every well wisher of the Austrian people who have passed 
through one tragedy after another since 1914 must be gravely 
concerned over prevailing conditions and their almost inevit- 
able consequences. What hope can this present régime have 
of presenting a solid front to the next act of aggression from 
Herr Hitler? The answer of responsible Government repre- 
sentatives in private (not in public) is: “‘ We cannot afford 
to slacken this iron system ; there are too many forces against 
us, and chaos would result.” It is true that as long as Austria 
remains dependent on Italian Fascism there can be no relaxa- 
tion of persecution, and no restoration of liberties. For the 
sad state of Austria to-day British and French policy bears 
a large share of responsibility, for refusing effective guarantees 
of Austria’s independence, which should have been coupled 
with an iron insistence that this should be conditional on the 
maintenance of Democracy. This could not truthfully be 
construed as interference with Austria’s internal affairs, for 
there is no “ independence” for any people which is not 
independent to govern itself in accordance with the decisions 
of the majority. Instead, Britain and France shirked the 
issue, and allowed the Duce to assume the role of protector 
over Austria, whereby he naturally insisted on payment of 
the price—suppression by Dr. Dollfuss of his Socialist enemies 
and the instalment in power of the Heimwehr whom he had 
armed and financed to that end. The new Protocols of Rome, 
combined with the subjection of Albania to the Italian yoke 
in the new Tirana agreements, have dangerously increased 
Italian imperial power in Europe, and brought nearer the 
attack on Yugoslavia which is now encircled by Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Albania. The “ Italian course ” of the Austrian 
Government only increases its unpopularity in Austria. Tyrol 
is bitter over Vienna’s friendship with the forces which 
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annexed and tyrannise South Tyrol. Educated middle-class 
youth is exasperated by Catholic tyranny. What a field for 
Nazi propaganda is here!—and it is not neglected. On the 
other hand, there are Herr Hitler’s spectacular triumphs, 
mesmerising the peasant and the anti-Socialist petty 
bourgeois. 

Is it too late for Great Britain especially, but also France, 
to grasp what is at stake? Dr. Schuschnigg’s tentative 
advance towards friendship with the Little Entente was 
promptly checked by the summons to Rome, and the new 
protocols which enable the Duce to block progress in Danubian 
rapprochement. Prince Starhemberg was promptly called to 
heel for having flirted with the same ideas during his brief 
visit to London and Paris. There are even strange stories 
afloat that the manner in which the financial plight of the 
Austrian Phoenix Life Insurance Company (known to the 
Government for years), which it had been arranged on British 
advice to correct quietly and discreetly, was violently broad- 
cast to the world during Dr. Schuschnigg’s absence in Rome, 
was due to a Heimwehr plot to discredit him and the Clericals, 
to get rid of them, and enable the Heimwehr-Fascists to rule 
alone. The motive is said again to be Italian resentment 
at the advances to Prague. The counter-stroke, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg’s conscription measure, brushed aside Prince 
Starhemberg’s Fascist militia, and Prince Starhemberg boy- 
cotted the celebration parades in consequence. 

There is only one way in which Great Britain can really 
help the Austrian people, and it will cost something. It means 
the assumption of binding treaties, obligations to defend the 
independence of a free and democratic Austria, this key 
position to block German domination of the Balkans and thus 
of the Suez Canal and our road to the East. It may also cost 
yet more British money. But, like the Duce, we should be 
equally entitled to our price for help. That should be nothing 
less than the complete exclusion of Italian influence, the 
prompt abandonment of government by the repressive 
measures summarised above, and the restoration by gradual 
but rapidly successive stages of democracy and full self- 
government to the Austrian people, which alone can turn 
them into a solid block by giving them something worth 
living for, defending, and in the last resort dying for—liberty. 

G. E. R. Gepye. 
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HE Italo-Abyssinian conflict has been conducted to an 

accompaniment of peace-proposals. This was natural 

enough in a dispute where one side offered peaceful 
settlement before an international tribunal, and the other 
refused it, for nine months before the outbreak of war. The 
various plans must be called “‘ peace-proposals ” not “ plans 
of settlement,” even when they preceded the Italian invasion. 
For the earlier schemes were attempts to preserve the peace 
at the cost of the victim. They were not devised in relation to 
the merits of the dispute. 

The Italian case, produced for the first time on September 
4th, 1935, was vast and flimsy. Its grievances against 
Abyssinia’s conduct towards Italy were, almost without ex- 
ception, obvious falsifications of history. It relied mainly, 
however, upon descriptions of Ethiopian barbarism. In sober 
fact it failed entirely to prove any serious ground of complaint 
against Abyssinia as an African neighbour by African 
standards. Italy’s claim is really expressed in the slogan to 
which the Duce has debased his people’s will. “4 gut 
Abyssinia? Ano!” 

Italy is quite frankly out on the grab. If any conceivable 
tribunal of serious people could have believed her case she 
might have been willing to produce it earlier. The League 
Council, however, although it has elements of impartiality in 
some of the smaller, non-interested states, is no tribunal of 
justice. It is a highly political body of men whose policy is 
subject to all manner of stresses. Back-scratching on the 
grand scale is its too-frequent method. As in this dispute. 
“You scratch my back over the Austrian frontier, and [ll 
scratch yours over Abyssinia,” said M. Laval to Signor 
Mussolini, in effect. Thus when in August the Council, at 
last, insisted upon attempting a settlement, it chose a very 
peculiar method. Brita, France and Italy conferred in 
Paris. Ethiopia, whose existence was at stake, was not made 
a party to the negotiations. The arrangement could scarcely 
have been more pre-Covenant ; nor the result a more typical 
example of the old diplomacy. Mr. Eden described it to the 
Council on September 4th. France and Britain had proposed 
that Ethiopia should ask the League for help in reforms. This 
should be given by France, Britain and Italy, either under a 
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direct mission of the Council or by a treaty between them and 
Ethiopia approved by the Council. The reorganisation was to 
have extended to the whole life of Ethiopia, including economic 
development, foreign settlement, administration, police, and 
anti-slavery measures. The assistance, though collective, 
would have taken particular account of the “ special interests 
of Italy.” Territorial adjustments were not examined, but 
were not excluded. That is, Italy was to rule Abyssinia, with 
France and Britain as sleeping partners, and the League was 
to be asked to throw its cloak over annexation in all but name. 
Italy refused this handsome offer, thus saving Ethiopia the 
trouble. 

That first peace-plan, however, shattered the trust of the 
League states in the Great Powers as mediators. When the 
Council on September 6th set up a Committee of Five to seek 
for a pacific settlement, the idea was received with small 
liking. The committee was lop-sided. For of its members 
France, Spain and Poland were pro-Italian, and neither 
Britain nor Turkey was considered to be judicially-minded. 
The doings of the Five were systematically “ leaked ” by its 
own members. The more leaked out, the uneasier grew the 
Assembly. Seven of the smaller states alluded to it (though 
not by name) in the General Assembly debate. Mr. Sandler of 
Sweden pronounced a warning against injustice and “ the 
danger of sacrificing, in order to secure peace, the legitimate 
rights of small countries.” Portugal observed: “ There is 
one thing I loathe more than war, and that is spoliation by 
procedure.” 

On September 24th, under the toppling crest of the wave, 
the Committee of Five published its report. It was an 
ingenious scheme, aimed, so it said, at respecting the inde- 
pendence of states members, and at ensuring good neigh- 
bourly relations. Ethiopia was to accept voluntarily a Charter 
of Assistance. Under this, a mission of foreign specialists was 
to organise the country. (2) A corps of gendarmerie would be 
responsible for suppressing slavery, regulating the carrying 
of arms, policing centres in which Europeans resided, “ ensur- 
ing security in agricultural areas where Europeans may be 
numerous,” and keeping order on the frontiers. The police 
were to share in the administration. (4) Then the specialists 
were to organise the possibility for foreigners to take part in 
economic development—land tenure, mining, commerce, and 
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industry, to ensure the Open Door, and to arrange public 
works, communications and posts. (c) They were to control 
the budget and expenditure, taxes, fiscal monopolies, loans, 
and also (d) justice, both “‘ mixed courts ” and native justice, 
education, and public health. The specialists were to consist 
of four principal advisers at the heads of the grouped services 
given above. A League delegate was to act as their chief. 
These head advisers were to be appointed by the Council with 
the consent of the Negus; the rest by the Negus on the 
nomination of the League delegate. There was to be an annual 
report by the chief delegate to the League Council, and the 
whole position was to be reviewed in five years. France and 
Britain in an annex offered to facilitate territorial adjustments 
by giving Abyssinia a corridor to the sea, and to recognise a 
special economic interest of Italy in Ethiopia. 

Italy refused the scheme with contumely. It was totally 
inadequate. The solution should have been to put the racially 
Amharic state in a position where it could not injure its 
neighbours, and to rescue its subject races from its rule. An 
extension of the principle of mandate might have served, but 
League supervision must be useless in regard to a state which 
Italy regarded as “‘ her special and most dangerous enemy.” 
A corridor to the sea through the colonies of other states 
would turn Ethiopia into a “ maritime Power,” Italy refused 
it. The Five had not attended to her right, under the 1906 
Treaties, to a “ territorial junction” through the plateau 
between Eritrea and Somaliland. Ethiopia accepted the report 
as a basis of discussion, provided that it respected her integrity 
and independence, and that the assistance of the League 
would be “ collective and impartial.” This was, in fact, just 
as much a refusal as that of Italy. For the scheme did not 
respect the independence of Ethiopia. It proposed to subject 
every department of social and political life—even religion, 
since education is the affair of the church—to foreign rule. 
The only shred of self-government left to Abyssinia was the 
veto of the Negus on the chief advisers. He could, that 
meant, refuse the first Italian offered him, and the second 
and the third. But finally he would be forced to accept one. 
And it was manifest that it would be Italians who would be 
appointed to all the key positions. The stipulation for “ dis- 
interested ” aid was thus a complete obstacle. All that 
Ethiopia agreed to was a discussion of the plan. 
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The League was not willing even to discuss it—apart from 
the members of the Committee of Five. The states were 
as deeply shocked as Britain was later by the Hoare-Laval 
proposals. It was necessary to be at Geneva to realise this, 
for the Report, drawn up like an algebraic formula and 
couched in “ officialese,”” made almost no impression upon the 
world public. Besides, it was refused before it was published 
—the Italian and Ethiopian comments were annexed to it. 
But League delegates are versed in “ officialese,” and within 
half an hour of its publication they were saying that this was 
a plan to dismember Ethiopia, to destroy her independence, 
and to force her to accept Italian domination. The most 
pointed criticisms struck the economic clauses, which were 
designed not to protect the country from European capitalist 
exploitation, but to further it; and to the phrase about 
agricultural areas “‘ where European residents may. be 
numerous.” That meant Italian colonisation ; for there are 
almost no agricultural European residents to-day. And 
Italian colonisation meant Italian annexation in ten years, as 
everybody with the faintest knowledge of African history was 
aware. A little incident, arranged with the aid of the local 
gendarmerie, also, no doubt, Italian-officered, and in would 
march the troops from Eritrea. 

The normal procedure would have been for the Council 
to accept the Report of the Committee of Five, as a 
statement of principles of settlement, even after the refusal of 
Italy. But this was impossible. The Council, acting under 
Article XV, had to be unanimous save for the disputants. 
And not even the influence of France and Britain could assure 
that unanimity. Russia and Roumania let it be known that 
they would vote against the report in Council. So on Septem- 
ber 26th Sefior de Madariaga read it to the Council, which 
took no decision on it whatever. A few words of regret that 
the negotiations had failed, and the plan was buried without 
flowers. The Council decided to draft a report on the history 
of the dispute, which was made by its whole membership, 
and when it came out a week later had a very different tone. 

The next peace scheme was the Hoare-Laval proposals. 
These were no surprise to the world, except, it seems, to Mr. 
Baldwin. For the “ moral mandate ” to France and Britain, 
jumped upon a reluctant Committee of Eighteen by M. van 
Zeeland of Belgium, was always suspected of covering sinister 
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designs. Sir Samuel Hoare’s phrase about “a settlement 
satisfactory to Italy, Ethiopia and the League” produced a 
blasting effect upon the reasonable Continental mind. 
M. Laval, moreover, published his ideas of a settlement on 
October 16th in an interview with M. Cerruti, the Italian 
Ambassador at Paris, and they were substantially the same 
as the Hoare-Laval plan of December. There is little need to 
dwell on this plan, so vividly is it branded upon the public 
memory. Italy was to annex Tigre, the North of the Danakil 
Plain, most of Ogaden. An Italian chartered company was to 
rule and exploit the southern uplands of the Empire. The 
remainder (about a quarter) was to be ruled under a League 
scheme with special regard to Italian interests. Ethiopia was 
to be given a corridor to the sea at Assab—with no railway, as 
it transpired. The Times, in a famous leader, called it “ The 
Corridor for Camels.” 

The storm of protest from the British public was an im- 
portant historic fact, for it proved that the old Foreign Office 
supremacy over treaty-making was gone. It ended in the 
debate in the House of Commons of December 19th when 
Sir Samuel Hoare was forced by feeling on the Government 
side to resign, and the Government repudiated the proposals. 
On the same day, Mr. Eden presented them to the League 
Council in a speech which as good as begged for their rejection. 
It was granted with alacrity—attended only by M. Laval’s 
sardonic voice murmuring “ Messieurs, un moment de 
silence!” Two things should, however, be noted in relation 
to this discreditable episode. It achieved what was M. Laval’s 
main end, the defeat for the time of the oil sanction. Secondly, 
Sir Samuel Hoare was entirely justified in telling the House 
that the Italian predominance of the Hoare-Laval proposals 
was “ clearly foreseen in the Charter of Assistance drawn up 
by the Committee of Five.” The Hoare-Laval proposals, in 
fact, were no worse in kind, but only in degree, than the peace 
plans which preceded them. And this is a most serious thing. 
For Mr. Eden, on February 24th, 1936, told the House that the 
principles of the Report of the Committee of Five, and the 
machinery of the Committee, must be the basis for any future 
peace negotiations. Nobody was quick enough or knowledge- 
able enough to protest, except Sir Archibald Sinclair. 

The next development was the Committee of Thirteen, of 
March 3rd, when Mr. Eden announced that Britain was in 
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favour of the oil sanction. M. Flandin interposed a plea that 
the League should once more appeal to the belligerents to 
make peace. The Committee felt it impossible to refuse, 
although it was entirely aware that this was one more French 
move to postpone the oil embargo. For the Committee itself 
did not offer peace terms, it only asked the combatants if they 
would accept them. Ethiopia replied yes, if they were within 
the framework of the Covenant, meaning if they preserved 
her integrity. Italy replied “ Yes, in principle,” and continued 
her invasion with increased ferocity, breaking every law of 
war, as in beginning it she broke every law of peace. It was 
understood that M. Flandin had agreed with Signor Mussolini 
that Italy should put forward extreme claims. The League 
was bound to reject them, and during negotiations which 
could be indefinitely prolonged the war could continue and 
the oil sanction would not materialise. 

Herr Hitler, with the Rhineland re-occupation, provided a 
new and powerful deterrent to settlement. For in order to 
gain Italian support in vindication of Locarno, French 
opinion, even that Left opinion which broke Laval largely on 
the December peace-proposals, demanded the dropping of all 
sanctions, and the abandonment of Abyssinia to Italy. It is 
dificult to decide whether such a course would be more 
morally degraded or politically imbecile. Nothing could 
hearten Hitler more, in his foraying against treaties, than 
the spectacle of the Duce getting away with the violation of 
the Covenant ; nor anything impress Germany more with the 
power of the collective system than the imposition of effective 
sanctions on an aggressor. But it is ill reasoning with people 
in a panic. Even the British Government, during the Rhine- 
land crisis, seemed to lose its grip on the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. 

It is clear, looking back on the African tragedy, that the 
League and Britain have had periods of effective power, 
alternating with periods of nullity. The moments of influence 
have been those of the policy of collective security and 
sanctions. The times of ineptitude for the League and dis- 
credit for Britain have been those of the peace proposals. 
The key to these alternations seems to be this—the British 
Government is genuinely alive, at last, to the need to mobilise 
collective action against aggression. But it has shown no 
interest whatever in justice. Its one anxiety has been to 
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prevent the war, or later, to stop it. If this could be achieved 
by handing Abyssinia over to Italy, so let it be. The diplomats 
who have drafted the peace plans do not seem even to have 
read a book about Africa. They are still imbued with the old 
predatory agreements between Britain, France and Italy, 
which planned to divide Abyssinia into “ spheres of influence.” 
The Covenant which cancels those agreements and turns us 
into a guarantor of Ethiopian independence has not moulded 
the shape of their thought. And when they purport, as in the 
preamble to the Committee of Five’s report, to design the 
future independence of Ethiopia and her internal reform, 
what they produce is a plan for her subjection to Italy. So 
every peace-plan has to be combated by the smaller states, 
who in Ethiopia see themselves being thrown piecemeal to 
an aggressor, or by the spontaneous sense of justice of the 
eople. 

3 After all, had the British Government really meant to 
secure Ethiopian independence, what would have been its 
first action? Surely, to ask the advice of African experts. 
There are men like Lord Lugard and Sir Donald Cameron 
who have grasped and applied the administrative principles 
which result in healthy development of African peoples. They 
should have been the British representatives on the Com- 
mittee of Five, and their instructions should have been to 
draw up a plan which would have immunised Ethiopia against 
pressure from without and penetration within. To postulate 
that the safeguards we make for our own best-governed 
territories and mandates should be applied to an independent 
state is a reasonable minimum. 

The Negus has stated that he is willing to consider terri- 
torial readjustments. This might be done by giving Italy 
part of Ogaden in exchange for the badly needed port. The 
territory given to Italy should be held under a mandate from 
the League. The League should offer, and Abyssinia appoint, 
expert advisers on police, economics and public health. The 
police expert should organise order with a view to preventing 
slavery and slave-raiding, and to regulating the carrying of 
arms. Economic policy should be aimed at the development 
of native prosperity in agriculture and commerce, and at 
preventing European exploitation of the sort which has done 
so much harm to African peoples elsewhere. With this end in 
view, alienation of land to non-Africans, or to their agents, 
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should be forbidden. So should colonisation, in the sense of 
alien settlement on the land. The sale of natural resources 
such as lakes, rivers, mines, forests, to aliens should be 
prohibited, and, if leases are granted for their exploitation, 
they should be short-term (say twenty-five years), and should 
reserve the freehold, royalties and a controlling number of 
shares to the Ethiopian state. The Nile from its source to the 
Delta should be set under international control, like the 
Danube or the Rhine. 

The League scheme of assistance should be transitory and 
subject to review each five years. The chief adviser should 
report to the Permanent Mandates Commission—the League 
Council is a body peculiarly unfitted to supervise administra- 
tion. It cannot rid itself of politics, and administration should 
be examined as a technical, not as a political problem. The 
League experts should none of them be British, French, or 
Italian. This is important. 

Justice is at stake in this conflict as well as collective 
security. Indeed, the two are indivisible. If Mussolini is to 
receive rewards for aggression from the League, at the expense 
of his victim, the collective system will be proved a failure. 
Potential aggressors, and particularly the Nazis, will be 
encouraged to attack their weaker neighbours. More, the idea 
of subjecting the Ethiopians to the rule of a nation which has 
tortured their fellows to death with poison gas is too horrible 
for contemplation. 

There is another principle, nearly as vital, in the balance. 
Ethiopia is the only truly independent African state to-day ; 
for Liberia is mortgaged to American capital. It is essential 
that one African country should remain free, to grow accord- 
ing to its own genius, without the distortion and inferiority 
which is inevitably forced upon a race subject to men of 
different colour, civilisation and stage of development. With 
all its defects, Ethiopia is an ancient empire, and its sins, such 
as brutal imprisonment and slave trade, are the sins we 
practised ourselves scarcely a century ago. Our rule in Africa, 
in our best administrations, aims at the development of the 
institutions of the Africans, with a view to their eventual 
emancipation. If it does not mean this, it means nothing. 
And it is as a nucleus for free Africa, as well as an earnest of 
international order, that it is essential that Ethiopia should be 
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THE: PACT THAE: DISRUPTED Pract, 
Pa Franco-Soviet Pact which supplied Herr Hitler 


with the pretext and the excuse for the repudiation of 

the Locarno Treaty and brought a trembling Europe 
once more to the brink of war, is actually very imperfectly 
understood, either in England, in France or in Germany. 
The Pact itself is a paradox; the contorted negotiations 
which preceded its birth and delayed its ratification, while 
nation after nation completed a volte face and others found 
their foreign policy in a state of topsyturvydom, require to 
be rescued from the labyrinthine maze, and considered calmly 
and carefully. 

That the Pact should have received ratification in the 
French Senate is not, in the final analysis, at all surprising. 
That almost unanimous vote was accorded as a striking and 
dramatic answer to Herr Hitler’s unjustified act of defiance. 
But for the German occupation of the demilitarised Rhineland 
zone on March 7th, in flagrant contravention of treaty obliga- 
tions, it is doubtful whether the French Upper Assembly 
would have confirmed the Chamber of Deputies’ authoritative 
vote of February 28th. For it must be remembered that quite 
apart from the strong anti-Soviet feeling among masses of 
middle-class Frenchmen, who will never forget or forgive 
what they deem to be Russia’s act of treachery at a moment 
when the French nation and its allies were fighting for their 
existence, there are thousands of small investors who still 
bitterly resent that they should have lost in Russia at least 
15 billions of gold francs, or the equivalent of 75 milliards of 
paper francs, without taking into consideration the properties 
and estates confiscated by the Bolshevists when they resolved 
upon their great and spectacular adventure to destroy the 
world’s commercial civilisation. 

It is certain that the Soviets themselves never imagined 
that this Pact would readily gain the approval of the populace. 
In the small and thrifty towns and villages of France the 
memory of repudiated debts continues to rankle. The Bol- 
shevist leaders agreed with M. Laval’s astute policy of taking 
time and allowing the idea to sink in and grow and ripen ; 
the idea that a reconciliation with an almost despised Soviet 
Russia would not merely contribute to the national defence, 
but would provide a new avenue for the return, within the 
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next fifteen years perchance, of the vanished millions of 
public savings. That idea they fostered for two years by an 
assiduous propaganda on the part of Moscow’s paid advocates 
and agents in France. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has had to sink many 
prejudices, many intense and ardently held political anti- 
pathies, in order to acquiesce in this scheme for an alliance 
which the fecund brain of M. Herriot conceived, which the 
brilliant intellect of the late M. Barthou developed and which 
M. Laval nursed and nurtured until he was thrown out of 
office. For such a reconciliation implied and enacted an 
accord with the Bolshevists’ detested foes, the capitalist 
states of Europe, of whom France was the head and the front 
of the offending, inasmuch as she had provided sanctuary for 
the White Russians ; had permitted them to plot and con- 
spire against the Union upon her territory ; had sent one of 
her distinguished soldiers, General Weygand, to aid Poland 
in her defence against Russian aggression ; in a word had 
shown herself still in heart and mind and soul the embodiment 
of a narrow bourgeois nationalism and the avowed adversary 
of that anti-capitalist cosmopolitanism which was to liberate 
the entire world. 

Many things had to happen; the wheel of her political 
destiny had to make a full turn before this deep hostility be- 
tween the Soviets and the French could be appeased. Since 
the fateful days of 1918 when, at the little Polish town of 
Brest-Litovsk on the river Bug, the shameful treaty between 
Germany and Bolshevist Russia was signed, in the very 
theatre, so to speak, that three years before had witnessed a 
sanguinary struggle between these two national signatories, 
the breach with France had appeared not only to be un- 
bridgeable but actually to grow wider. The Polish-Soviet 
war of 1920 certainly contributed to that end; the schism 
grew more transparently obvious in 1922, when, by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, there was concluded what the French 
regarded as an unholy alliance between Soviet Russia and a 
revolutionary Germany. It was especially and particularly 
offensive to the French people because it was concluded with 
almost Pecksniffian hypocrisy. It became necessary for 
Russia to excuse herself in the eyes of the rest of the world, 
and it became doubly so for Germany to find a justification 
for a pact historically and traditionally abhorrent. 
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What was Germany’s plea? It is laden with intense interest 
in view of her more recent attitude to the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
Stresemann, driven into a position of self-defence by the 
torrent of criticism which swept and swirled around him, both 
at home and abroad, deemed it prudent to “ broadcast ” a 
justification—or what was conceived as one—in which he 
avowed that it was Germany’s passionate desire to renew “a 
tradition of friendship, notwithstanding the complete up- 
heaval and reversal of Russian policy and its economic 
organisation, diametrically opposed to our own.” In order to 
silence his adversaries, Stresemann added: ‘“‘if the ideas of 
revolutionary Russia should invade our country, our Govern- 
ment will fight them with the last ounce of its strength... . 
But a difference of opinion as to principles has never com- 
promised the relations of friendly states. Each nation has its 
own beliefs, its own faiths, its own Credo !” Few people were 
convinced by this specious and merely timely theorising, 
France least of all. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that it is somewhat 
extraordinary to find Herr Hitler objecting to-day to the 
Franco-Soviet Pact because Moscow and not Paris will 
determine the condition of its observance. To the average 
man it seems that France is merely following in 1935-6 the 
example which Germany set her some years previously. All 
that, however, is by the way. The outstanding fact is that 
the “innocuous” Rapallo Treaty, while evoking no open 
protest from France, enhanced the differences between her 
and the Soviets. For ten years the antagonism prevailed in 
more or less degree, on both sides. France watched with 
ever-anxious eyes as she saw Germany providing money and 
credits—which should have gone to make reparations in 
French war-devastated areas—being unceasingly devoted to 
the realisation of the Bolshevist ideal of industrial reorganisa- 
tion, to the recruiting and training by Germans of a Red 
army, to the equipment of technical engineers under German 
tutelage, to the manning of an air-fleet with German pilots on 
a grandiose scale and, what is still more important, to a some- 
times sullen and sometimes insolent joint resistance to the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty, distasteful to the German 
Social Democrats because it was a barrier to the hereditary 
German lust for territorial trespass, and hateful to the 
Bolshevists because it was an effective dam against their 
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scheme for the overthrow of capitalism among all the other 
civilised nations of the world. The more closely Socialist- 
Germany and Soviet Russia cemented their friendship, the 
more acutely was France antagonised. She witnessed Russia’s 
overt encouragement to Germany in every revisionist and 
expansionist demand ; she watched the united effort of both 
to sow discord among France’s allies and friends. On the part 
of Russia it was obviously a policy of deliberate provocation. 
Without making a single gesture to Paris, Moscow resumed 
her diplomatic relations with Rome. Still ignoring her, she 
commenced pourparlers with London, and began openly to 
flirt with Warsaw from whose very doors the Red Army had 
been driven back ignominiously some years before. When a 
reconciliation eventually took place between these old and 
bitter enemies of 1920, the Quai d’Orsay frowned with grave 
disapproval. So year after year the Franco-Soviet estrange- 
ment continued, and appeared likely to continue, had not 
Fate, which overrules all mutinous accidents, suddenly 
indulged in a freak, which sent the sworn Socialist and Soviet 
allies reeling apart, and presaged a rapprochement between 
Bourgeois and Boishevist. 

From the moment that Hitler appeared upon the scene in 
any degree of magisterial power, the Russo-German friendship 
evaporated. Hitlerism and Bolshevism were opposite magnetic 
and electric poles. The contact of their emanations meant an 
immediately dazzling and dangerous flash. Hitler was and 
is the arch-enemy of Communism ; it is a creed, a tenet, a faith 
which he loathes, lock, stock and barrel, as he would loathe 
the devil. On the other hand to the Soviets he is the arch- 
fiend of oppression ; the white-heated anti-Hebraic fanatic, 
the instigator of pogroms and dreadful persecutions ; the 
assailant of human and racial liberties, the arch-priest of 
tyranny and the propagandist of a pan-Germanism which will 
take the smiling and abundant plains of the Ukraine in a 
stride of possessive aggression. 

Thus there came to Moscow a swift realisation that the 
idyll was at an end. The romance was finished and, as fre- 
quently happens in human life, old-time affection had turned 
to direct hate. And curiously enough the Soviet Union had 
evolved internally in such a way and with such paradoxical 
processes that it had become particularly receptive to new 
influences. It had become less blatantly intransigeant in its 
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relations with other powers ; it had evolved a civic conscious- 
ness and a quite definite national pride. The Republics it has 
built, it claims, are a monument to proletarian sagacity, while 
the industrial system it has created it believes to be the last 
word in constructive human organisation. What had thus 
laboriously been erected was now in danger of destruction. 
It felt itself assailed on every hand ; threatened in the East, 
threatened in the West. Nazi Germany had become and re- 
mains its implacable foe; the reconciliation she made some 
time ago with Poland showed that unmistakably. The 
abandonment of the Corridor and the making of that accord 
was another evidence of hostility to Russia. “ It was the pro- 
logue,” said an eminent French diplomat, “ of a veritable 
crusade in which the Soviets are condemned to play the rdle of 
infidels to European civilisation.” Japan on the other hand 
is both anxious and wishful to come to deadly grips with 
Russia, and while using Korea and Manchuria as her bases, 
to go on relentlessly forcing the Red armies back from the 
Pacific coast, to go on chasing them pitilessly out of Mongolia 
and to cast them finally into the Siberian wastes. 

The danger of war was encircling Soviet Russia and, as was 
well pointed out recently by a competent international ob- 
server, war is Russia’s especial curse. It has been a scourge to 
nearly all the nations of the earth, but it has been a particular 
and abysmal catastrophe for the ruling power in Russia 
throughout her history. The Napoleonic wars led to the 
Decembrist movement which at the beginning of the reign 
of Nicholas I in 1825 plotted to establish a constitutional 
régime. The historic battles of Alma, Balaclava, Inkermann, 
the siege of Sebastopol and all the rest of the so-called 
Crimean Wars imposed dreaded reforms on Alexander II. 
The disastrous war with Japan had a series of sequels in 
Bloody Sunday and the other fierce riots of 1905-6. The war 
of 1914 marked the end of the dynasty. In short, if without a 
semblance of superstition one traces the history of even suc- 
cessful wars, they have all been dogged by disasters for the 
prevailing régimes in Russia. The certitude of this fatality in 
war is inbred in the Russian people. Thus menaced right and 
left, the Soviet Republics deemed that the hour had come to 
build a bastion between Russia and her intimidating foes. 

To whom could she turn if not to the one country whose 
policy seemed most likely to afford her the protection she 
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needed? France had steadily set her face against any re- 
vision of frontiers, against any acts of aggression or invasion 
calculated to remove the boundary lines fixed at Versailles. 
To gain her co-operation would mean that there would be no 
recasting of the map of Europe; she would prove a bulwark 
against the threatening “ freedom in the East,” which had 
already become a slogan with the Nazi fervents, she would 
discourage any joint adventure between Germany, Poland 
and Japan to ensure the failure of the experiment to which the 
Soviets had given so much of their lives. No matter which 
way it looked the Soviet Union came to the conclusion that a 
reconciliation with France was not only desirable but a matter 
of imperative importance. How was it to be effected ? 

The first step was taken when M. Herriot, the leader of the 
French Radical Party, was invited to Russia in 1932. The 
seeds of the new Pact were sown during that trip. While not 
contemplating any return to the pre-war Russian alliance, 
M. Herriot was quick to perceive that a new accord would 
have many more widespread advantages for France than a 
mere augmentation of military strength. On his return he set 
to work assiduously to convince first his party, then the popu- 
lace, of the desirability of a new understanding with the 
Soviets. Some months later, M. Cot, the French Air Minister, 
paid an aerial visit to the Bolshevist “ paradise,” and re- 
turned deeply impressed with the political potentialities of a 
renewed friendship. The French Government was not at all 
averse. A pact would remove the perpetual nightmare of a 
separate Russo-German alliance, tending to the disruption of 
Poland and the most positive discomfiture to France’s friends 
of the Little Entente. 

Thus hands were mutually extended and clasped across the 
chasm. The Soviets were anxious for an immediate agreement 
of amity. They wanted to go further in this direction than 
the Quai d’Orsay had even contemplated; they were so 
insistent that they almost induced the then Foreign Minister, 
M. Paul-Boncour, to give his assent to a great and compre- 
hensive alliance, with heavy commitments for France. 
Happily he applied the brake in time. Already, at the very 
contemplation of a rapprochement the journals of the Right 
and indignant deputies had commenced to scream aloud the 
enormities of the Red Terror, the perfidy of the Communist 
betrayal, and the danger of a Red contagion. Instead of 
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rushing heedlessly forward with the project, France’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs proceeded to lay the foundations of the 
Pact, and to indicate that Russia’s best and quickest course 
to attain her goal would be via the League of Nations. 

The latter suggestion was strongly emphasised by M. 
Barthou, when he succeeded M. Paul-Boncour at the Quai 
d’Orsay ; for he had a great and startling ambition, that of 
welding a chain of amity which should start at London, take 
in Berlin, Paris, Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade, Bucarest and 
others in its span and finish at Moscow—all within the frame- 
work of the League. The links in this golden chain were to be 
defensive or mutual assistance pacts between nations de- 
signed to afford mutual guarantees against aggressions, and 
the maintenance of frontiers. M. Barthou held that any 
attempt to readjust boundary lines would lead to insensate 
quarrels. ‘“‘ You cannot dispossess a country of territory 
which has been ceded to her without evoking the passion out 
of which worse wars spring,” he said. Thus his chain of pacts 
which he called “ The Eastern Locarno” was essentially 
intended to maintain the status quo. It was to be made as 
comprehensive and as far-flung as possible. It was to embrace 
all nations and men of goodwill. Thus the inclusion of the 
three Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, meant 
that Soviet Russia would need to say adieu permanently to 
any ideas of expansion in the direction of the Baltic, and that 
Germany’s little annexation schemes along the same road 
would need to be definitely abandoned. Similarly the too 
ardent Polish desires to embrace an unwilling Ukraine would 
have been nipped in the bud. Czechoslovakian unity would 
have been ratified ; the Treaty of Riga would have become 
sacrosanct for Russia, and a Franco-German peace would 
have been assured. That was the Barthou dream: a collec- 
tive plan in which every nation in the world could have co- 
operated on terms of complete equality. The peace of Europe, 
as he envisaged it, was to be secured by two splendid watch- 
dogs: the Eastern Locarno and the Western Locarno. 

Unhappily the Barthou idea was never carried to fulfilment, 
but he was at least spared the unhappy sight of seeing one of 
the guarantors of peace, the Western Locarno, so violated as 
to be rendered inefficient for all subsequent work. He lived 
long enough to realise vividly two important things: that 
neither Germany (nor Poland under the latter’s influence) 
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was prepared to come into the Pact, but that Russia and the 
Little Entente states were to provide the means of giving the 
pacific idea its greatest momentum. 

From the moment that M. Laval stepped into the shoes 
of the murdered Minister, he attempted to emulate his policy. 
He saw that, while a reconciliation with Soviet Russia would 
be an entirely different thing from the friendship of 1892 and 
from the Russian alliance as it existed up till 1917, because 
geographical conditions had altered, there were very plain 
advantages to be derived from it. True, now that there was 
no longer any common frontier between Germany and Russia, 
and that Poland was the buffer between them, the military 
assistance which Russia could offer in the case of a combat 
with Germany would be less than it might have been in 1892. 
But there still remained the definite asset of having available 
a powerful auxiliary air-force capable of long-distance flying, 
and of having as an ally a country capable of enormous effort 
in providing munitions. Besides on the strategic side there 
are other advantages that France and her allies would have 
if Russia was called to come to the common rescue. 

The Pact ratified recently by both Chambers did not assail 
the Locarno Pact. On the contrary it extended the same 
excellent principles of mutual assistance to the East. It 
provided a wide-open door and a cordial invitation to Ger- 
many to come in and share the warm shelter which the Pact 
afforded. It was tentatively signed on May 2nd, 1935. Twenty- 
one days later the German Chancellor declined that invitation, 
in a speech to the Reichstag. “ The Government of the Reich 
will sign no treaty which appears to it unexecutable, but every 
treaty freely concluded, even had it been signed before my 
advent to power, will be observed. Consequently I will respect 
all the obligations of the Locarno Treaty as much as the other 
signatories to that Pact.” It was obvious, therefore, that 
twenty-one days after the Laval-Potemkine pact binding 
France and Russia was concluded, Herr Hitler saw no objec- 
tion to it and solemnly renewed his pledges of fealty to the 
contractual engagements of Locarno. 

One is regretfully driven to the conclusion that, determined 
to launch his coup de force as a spectacular internal distraction 
and as a dramatic reassertion of his country’s rights in the 
teeth of ever-increasing external difficulties, the Chancellor 
seized upon the Pact as a pretext, just as he might have seized 
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upon any other that would have served his purpose as well. 
The arbitrament of the High Court of The Hague was always 
available to sustain the validity of Germany’s claim, had he 
honestly believed that she had any sound grounds for the 
contention that Locarno had been violated. Indeed, that 
very provision was one upon which both Luther and Strese- 
mann at different times in the Locarno negotiations had 
strenuously insisted. But once more Herr Hitler preferred to 
act first and to argue over the justice or otherwise of the act 
afterwards. Thus the Pact intended, rightly or wrongly, by 
the French statesmen who have followed the regretted 
Briand the Peacemaker at the Quai d’Orsay, to supplement 
and implement the security which Locarno was supposed to 
give to a fatigued and well-nigh exhausted Europe, has proved 
the instrument through which another unfortunate disruption 
of the peace can come at any moment. 
W. Wa TER Crotcu. 


JAPAN’S NEW CABINET AND THE 
TOKYO MURDERS. 


O peculiarly fortified is the position of the Japanese Army 

that the assassinations of February 26th won it further 

ground in its contest with the forces of moderation. In 
dictating the composition of the new Cabinet the military 
authorities reaped their profit from the outrage committed by 
the junior officers they failed to hold in check. Undoubtedly 
the outlay was heavy. Five of the seven War Councillors, 
including Generals Araki, Masaki and Hayashi, were forced 
to resign; the brigade and regimental commanders of the 
units which took part in the rising were retired ; many other 
resignations were handed in, and both War Office and General 
Staff were subjected to sweeping changes of personnel. But 
the attitude of the Army to domestic and foreign affairs 
remains what it was, while the new Cabinet is more in accord 
with the official military views than the old. 

Mr. Koki Hirota, the new Prime Minister, has won respect 
abroad, first as Ambassador to The Hague and Moscow, and 
then as Foreign Minister in the Saito and Okada Cabinets. 
Though he shares the faith of practically all his countrymen 
in Japan’s great imperial future, the motto he avows is 
festina lente. He might have been expected to have incurred 
the wrath of the impetuous jingoes. But he was not appar- 
ently among those marked down for death. His association 
with such patriotic organisations as the Black Sea Society 
and the Society of the Foundations of the State has created 
for him a reputation for patriotic zeal which has not been 
seriously marred by his necessarily slow labours as a diplomat. 
Though his negotiations with the U.S.S.R. have been dis- 
tinguished by moderation, he made pronouncements while 
at the Foreign Office not displeasing to those ardent advocates 
of what is called “ positivism ” in Japan, who continued to 
protest under the Saito and Okada ministries that their 
country was still tamely submitting to the bullying of the 
other Powers. Far more than his less vigorous predecessor 
in the Premiership, Admiral Okada, he appeals to those who 
clamour for “ action.” Significantly enough, in an interview 
given to foreign newspaper correspondents on March 25th, 
while emphasising his pacific intentions, he referred to Japan’s 
“‘ sreat mission to stabilise East Asia ” and described the new 
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pendent. 

Mr. Hirota, naturally, is not everything the Army might 
have desired. To them a general would have been the most 
acceptable Prime Minister, but it would have been too much 
to ask of Prince Saionji to recommend to the Emperor a 
member of the body responsible for the late Cabinet’s violent 
end. In constructing his Cabinet Mr. Hirota at once showed 
the extent of his divergence from the military leaders. For the 
post of Foreign Minister he proposed to recommend Mr. 
Shigeru Yoshida, former Ambassador to Italy. Mr. Taku- 
kichi, a Minseito leader, and Mr. Ohara, Education Minister 
and Minister of Justice respectively in the Okada Govern- 
ment, he proposed to recommend for reappointment. Also 
to be included in the Cabinet were Mr. Shimomura, Vice- 
President of the Asahi office, and one or two other party men. 
None of these proposed appointments was to the Army’s 
taste: Mr. Yoshida was suspected of lack of sympathy with 
the Army’s desire for a “ positive” policy ; Mr. Takukichi 
was a party man and a member of the more liberal party at 
that ; Mr. Shimomura, as a high official of the newspaper 
office the mutineers had tried to wreck, was likewise identified 
with liberalism ; and Mr. Ohara, the Minister of Justice, had 
been lax in the military attack last year on Dr. Minobe, whose 
theory of the Constitution, stressing the strictly legal charac- 
ter of the Emperor’s powers, was officially condemned as 
heretical though its author was allowed to go unpunished for 
the lése-majesté the military men claimed he had committed. 
Accordingly, the Army brandished the powerful weapon the 
great military Genro, Prince Yamagata, had forged for them 
in the law of 1894; since the Minister of War is always a 
soldier on the active list, by withholding him until their wishes 
are fulfilled they can destroy an embryo Cabinet. General 
Terauchi, the prospective War Minister, refused to accept 
office unless the Cabinet were altered to meet the Army’s 
requirements. Mr. Hirota had no course open but to decline 
the Premiership or to acquiesce. He acquiesced. With Dr. 
Hayashi at the Ministry of Justice, the Home Office headed 
by a non-party man, Dr. Ushio, and the Foreign and Educa- 
tion portfolios temporarily in the keeping of Mr. Hirota 
himself and the Home Minister, the Army consented to the 
formation of the new Cabinet. Later, after Mr. Hirota had 
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conducted a search among candidates for office who might 
meet with military approval, Mr. Hachisaburo Hirao was 
appointed Minister of Education and Mr. Hachiro Arita 
Foreign Minister. In the remaining key-position in the Cabinet 
Dr. Eiichi Baba, Minister of Finance, is committed to a break 
with Takahashi’s alleged parsimony, but has tried to reassure 
the financiers that there will be no break with his sound money 
policy; increased revenue will be found to provide for 
further expansion of the fighting services, almost certainly by 
increased taxation. 

The new Cabinet may be expected to take steps, therefore, 
towards meeting the four points in the Army’s programme : 


1. Vindication of the national polity. 

2. Stabilisation of the livelihood of the nation. 
3. Strengthening of the national defence. 

4. Reform of foreign policy. 


The nebulous terms in which this policy is couched, however, 
will create new problems ; further friction between civil and 
military authorities must sooner or later arise over its inter- 
pretation. Is it possible for Japan’s foreign policy to become 
even more “ positive and independent ” than it has already 
been without the most serious danger of war? What will be 
the extent of the Army’s demands for national defence, and 
will even Dr. Baba be prepared to meet them? How far is 
the present economic order to be reformed to alleviate the 
agricultural distress? Only the first point seems unam- 
biguous. ‘‘ Vindication of the national polity ” means, first, 
the extirpation of the Minobe theory and similar “ liberal 
heresies,” and, secondly, the promotion of patriotic mysticism 
based on the identification of State with Emperor. Thus the 
assault against what the Army regard as pernicious Western 
doctrines will now be undertaken by the State itself. 

To this extent the young officers did not sacrifice them- 
selves for their cause in vain. If the mutiny fell somewhat 
short of achieving the ambitious object proclaimed in the 
manifesto of “ rooting out the traitors destroying the national 
structure ” and many moderate men, such as Admiral Okada 
and Prince Saionji, were fortunately spared, it at least 
succeeded in jolting Government policy into a direction facing 
the officers’ grievances, which during the last few months had 
assumed an exceptionally acute form. The winter had, as 
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usual, intensified the distress in the agricultural districts. 
About eighty per cent. of the Japanese Army being recruited 
from the farming classes, the young officers were naturally dis- 
gruntled by the Government’s inability in providing relief, 
the more so since the celebrated Army pamphlet of October 
1934 suggested a radical reorganisation of the national 
economy. The failure of the Government, again, to maintain 
the glory of the Manchurian adventure by lustrous successes 
in North China and Mongolia left a feeling of frustration that 
not only demanded a protest but prompted violent expression. 
Further, the victory of the Minseito, the more moderate party, 
at the recent General Election confirmed the Government in 
power and promised a continuation of a policy that was 
“ positive ” only in Mr. Takahashi’s annual battles with the 
War and Navy Ministers over the Budget. 

Most urgent and immediate of the causes of the outbreak, 
however, was the trial of Lieut.-Colonel Aizawa for the 
murder last August of Lieut.-General Nagata, Inspector- 
General of Military Education. Colonel Aizawa had confessed 
to the murder but pleaded in defence that the previous 
Inspector-General, General Masaki, had been forced to give 
way to Nagata through the influence of civilians with no 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of the Army. The case 
gave rise to excitement verging on hysteria, particularly 
among young officers indignant at the alleged usurpation of 
the Imperial prerogative and sympathetic with the defend- 
ant’s motive. Publicity was given to the rift in military 
circles between two main groups : the moderates, led by such 
men as Generals Hayashi and Watanabe, and the more 
radical Araki-Masaki-Doihara group which, standing much 
closer to the young officers’ movement, appeared to be losing 
its grip on affairs. On February 26th General Masaki was 
summoned to appear before the Court Martial and left it in 
high dudgeon, apparently on the ground that the Imperial 
sanction was necessary before he could give evidence. Within 
twenty-four hours the mutiny broke out, and Lieut.-General 
Watanabe, Nagata’s successor as Inspector-General and heir 
to his policy, was assassinated. So efficient was the execution 
of the plot and so many troops did it involve that it must 
have been planned well beforehand, but that it occurred 
precisely when it did was no mere coincidence in time. 

Even the determination of the young officers to hit back at 
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opponents both within the Army and without, whom they 
considered to be frustrating their dearest aspirations, does 
not suffice to explain the vehemence of the reply. Nor does it 
explain the fantastic nature of the manifesto. Linked up with 
the more material reasons for the patriotic assassinations that 
have so heavily punctuated Japan’s recent history are ideo- 
logical reasons too deep for the redress of material grievances 
to remove. Political assassination flourishes in Japan not 
because of repression—the Communists, who are the most 
repressed of the extreme groups, are the least addicted 
to the practice—but because the ultra-patriots believe it 
is honourable, because they meet with indulgence and 
evoke widespread sympathy even from normal law-abiding 
citizens. 

This outlook is, in essence, a survival of the feudal era. 
Faced after 1854, through the impact of the Western Powers, 
with the urgent necessity of welding the discrete feudal units 
into a homogeneous nation, Japan destroyed her feudal 
structure practically at a blow. In 1871 the clans and castes 
were declared abolished and in 1889 the construction of the 
modern nation-state was consummated by the promulgation 
of the present Constitution. So rapid a change was not to be 
accomplished without the payment of a price—the lag of 
thought behind the new political machinery. Legislation 
could abolish the medieval order, but not the medieval code ; 
the Constitution could not of itself breed constitutional habits. 
And so far from vainly attempting to sweep away the warriors’ 
ethic, Bushido, the educationists of the Meiji Era took it over 
and through the compulsory schools and conscript Army used 
it to indoctrinate the new citizen body. 

Admirable as are many of Bushido’s precepts in the abstract, 
its vices, judged by modern standards, are only with difficulty 
separable from its virtues ; in the feudal stories through which 
it is propagated loyalty is almost invariably expressed 
through private feuds and bloodshed, and the ideal of the 
noble life too often tends to assume a character irreconcilable 
with modern constitutional government. Best known among 
these stories is the Chushingura, the tale of the forty-seven 
Ronin who, having sworn to avenge their dead lord, after 
years of patient preparation and hardship fulfilled their 
object, and thereupon, having satisfied their honour, satisfied 
the law by committing seppuku. To-day in the cinemas, on 
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the stage, in popular magazines and novels, this chambara 
theme of slaughter enjoys the widest of appeals. 

A second legacy from Japan’s Middle Ages, related to and 
greater than Bushido, has even more profoundly affected the 
thinking of the nation—Shinto. For centuries the tradition 
of the Emperor’s sacred character had been fostered and the 
religious devotion of the people centred in his person. This 
devotion, which has proved the inspiration of the modern 
nation, has not ceased to provide its simple-minded fanatics. 
There are still some to-day who would justify the assassination 
of the Education Minister, Arinori Mori, on the very day the 
Constitution was proclaimed because he had lifted a curtain 
at the sacred shrine of Ise to look into a room forbidden to all 
save the Emperor. 

Already held in such deep reverence, the Emperor attracted 
after the destruction of the feudal organisation the samurai’s 
loyalty to his clan-lord. Clan-loyalty expanded into national 
loyalty, merging with the older, vaguer patriotism and 
endowing it with virility and substance. The feudal idea of 
personal service was not lost, for service to an abstract State 
was beyond the understanding of those who knew only the 
meaning of service to a physical individual. Hence the new 
State was from the first identified with the Emperor and 
patriotism continued to mean loyalty to the Imperial person. 
As governments in the past had usurped the Imperial powers, 
it has proved no easy task to combat the feeling especially 
prevalent among young military officers, who deem them- 
selves par excellence the inheritors of the samurai tradition 
and the personal followers of the Emperor, that a Government 
nominally but freely appointed by him as a constitutional 
monarch is usurping his powers now. 

With the continuance of this feeling the stories of the great 
“loyalists” of the past suggest an unfortunate medium of 
expression. Of all heroes in Japanese history, Takamori 
Saigo is the most cherished and admired. One of the leaders 
of the Meiji Restoration of 1867, he was responsible ten years 
later for the last of the great clan rebellions against the 
Government to vindicate, as he claimed, the true interests of 
the Emperor. Being defeated, he committed seppuku. His 
undiminished appeal even to the younger intelligentsia most 
closely in contact with Western thought is evidenced by the 
answers to the questionnaire given to students of the Tokyo 
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Imperial University last summer. Saigo emerged easily the 
most popular figure, receiving nearly twice as many votes as 
his runner-up, who was, strangely enough, Goethe. Still 
better an illustration, perhaps, of the power of his example 
over the present generation was given immediately after the 
February assassinations by several primary school teachers 
who, when asked by their pupils whether the rebels were in 
the right, were unable to give an answer. 

Within such a circumscribing wall of indigenous Japanese 
ideals a select few in direct contact with Western thought 
have laboured courageously to sow the seed of Western 
liberalism. Bearing in mind the strength of the forces against 
them, what should have been surprising was the apparent 
success of their efforts after the Great War. What also should 
have been surprising was not that the murders of their leaders 
were so many, but that they were so few. The comparative 
peacefulness of the transition to party government augured 
well—until the Manchurian incident of September 18th, 1931. 
War and the necessity of national unity rallied the forces of 
reaction. The murders of Dan, Inouye and Inukai were but 
the prelude to an epidemic of attempts at assassination. After 
the Manchurian campaign was over the Army prolonged the 
feeling of national danger by its propaganda on the coming 
crisis of 1935-6. Last year, as the tension was relaxing, the 
attack on Dr. Minobe once more stirred the zealots and the 
impetus thereby given to the revival of the reactionary 
doctrine of the national structure was directly behind the 
February mutiny. The task of the new Government is 
therefore beset with difficulties ; it cannot remove the roots 
of violence though it may appease the ultra-patriots by 
satisfying the Army’s demands; on the extent to which it 
finds itself able to do so depends largely the internal peace of 
Japan. Let us hope that that peace can be maintained without 
jeopardising the peace of the world. 

Joun W. Parmer. 


Note.—April 20th. Since the above was set up in the press I have 
received a number of letters expressing the horror the murders have 
aroused even in those sections of the Japanese public which had 
warmly sympathised with the motives of Inukai’s assassins. If ex- 
tremists will in future be less confident of public acclamation the 
murders will have had one salutary effect; but it is an unpleasant re- 
flection that only through such catastrophes are lessons taught. 


MAPS FOR POLITICIANS. 


r | %O view the international crisis from successive countries 

reveals it to be, not merely a conflict of interests, but 

a conflict of doctrines. Men are divided, not merely by 
facts, but by the different ways they look at facts. The differ- 
ent nations have, as it were, different maps of historical 
reality, and they see in historical events as they occur just 
what they have been accustomed to look for in their maps. 
It would be a good thing if there were a vigorous inter- 
national exchange in these maps. England, as one might 
expect, allows freer import of them than most other countries 
do. Whereas, for example, there are in England some 
enthusiastic salesmen of the Italian map, nobody in Italy 
could traffic in the English map except at his peril. The 
Italians are taught to look upon the world of nations as a 
world of conflicting wills and forces in which the “ younger ” 
and more vigorous peoples make their future at the expense 
of the decadent and barbarous. Nobody in Italy seems to 
look at international politics except from the angle of conflict, 
courage, and raison @ état. To return from Italy to England 
is to re-enter a different world. The English air is thick with 
juristic and ethical discussion. What follows from a breach 
of the Covenant? Do sanctions mean war, or are they police 
action? Is the use of force morally justifiable? When is it 
justifiable ? These questions rend the leadership of the Labour 
Party. Archbishops pronounce upon them. Canons give 
answer. Public meetings support one side or another, and 
sometimes both sides at once. An Italian would conclude 
that England was mad. He would be wrong. England is 
merely medizval. 

The English are medieval because of their intense pre- 
occupation with justice. Mr. Lansbury leads off like Tertullian. 
‘¢ Shall the son of peace take part in battle,” asks Tertullian, 
“when it does not even become him to sue at law?” Mr. 
Lansbury does not go quite so far as this. He does not 
repudiate the civitas terrena in its every aspect, for he accepts 
the judicial and police power of the organised state. This 
makes his position difficult to maintain in logic, as recent 
discussions in the Labour Party have shown. The history of 
the Christian Church showed centuries ago that Tertullian’s 
position, although more satisfactory in logic, can hardly be 
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maintained in life. All Christians agreed that God was 
sovereign in the universe, and that the law of God and of 
Nature was the fundamental law of human society, revealed 
to man by God-implanted reason and conscience. But man 
had been tempted by the devil. Man had fallen. The law of 
God and of Nature no longer ruled the world in unblemished 
perfection. What should the Christian do about it? Ter- 
tullian would have him separate himself from the world. A 
more positive and realistic and militant Christianity, like 
St. Augustine’s, insisted that he must play his part in redeem- 
ing the world to God’s purposes. Instead of renouncing the 
world, he must attempt an organic transformation of the 
world. He must struggle to make the law of God lex animata 
in terris. He must accept the stern necessities of practical life 
and give them a deeper significance by subduing them to the 
dictates of the moral reason. Government and property were 
necessary propter lapsum. So was war. A society seeking to 
guide itself by divine and natural law could not permit 
power to flout justice. Justice must arm itself with power. 
St. Augustine therefore set himself to the task of defining 
bellum justum. The fathers of the Church followed his lead. 
The glossators commented on the fathers. Thus there arose 
an impressive body of moral and juristic definition. A 
* Roman ” war, a war of Christians against infidels, was just. 
A “judicial” war, a war of Christians fighting with the 
authority of a judge against other Christians, was just. A 
war of Christians against Christians without the authority 
of a judge was “ presumptious.” A war of Christians against 
Christians in defiance of the law was “ temerarious.”” A war 
of Christians fighting unwillingly in their own defence was 
“necessary,” and therefore just. And so on. 

Underlying all these definitions and distinctions was the 
assumption that human society was a unity which reflected 
the unity of God, and that all earthly power, so far from 
constituting its own law, was sub deo et lege. Justice was 
supreme over princes. But who would judge between 
princes? The Papacy failed to make good the extreme claims 
of certain Popes. Philip the Fair of France asserted that he 
was emperor in his own kingdom. Modern states emerged, 
building their power on the new economy of money exchange 
between city and country, between city and city. They 
found themselves in conflict with one another. In the schools, 
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doctors and masters continued to classify and label. Reality 
was escaping their definitions. Somebody has compared late 
medizval political and juristic doctrine to the mappa mundt 
in Hereford Cathedral. It is a beautiful map, a comprehensive 
and confident statement of geographical theory: unfor- 
tunately, it is not very much concerned with the actual shapes 
of land and sea. The practical Italian sailors who were 
ushering in the new age of discovery had no use for maps of 
this kind. They made their own portolani—exact charts of 
real coasts, compiled from their own observation and experi- 
ence. Italian political thinkers acted like Italian navigators. 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini ignored the political map- 
making of the theologians and canonists. It was meaningless 
to them. In order to find their way through historical cir- 
cumstances they drew plans of a different kind. These are 
the plans which the Italians are using to-day. Mussolini has 
more than once confessed himself a student of Machiavelli. 
But it is not necessary to imagine that Mussolini has crammed 
his head with book-learning and by painful study mastered 
Machiavelli’s rules. There was no necessity. Quite naturally, 
he sees the world in the same way. It is a map of renaissance 
draftsmanship which guides him as he beats or threads his 
way through the thickets of actual politics. 

Of course, Mussolini is not the only statesman and the 
Italians are not the only people who use Machiavelli’s map. 
Historians as diverse as Acton and Sorel have asserted that 
no student of modern history can do without it. No more can 
any modern statesman do without it. It is an astonishingly 
clear and accurate statement of what we now call “ power 
politics.” Machiavelli’s immediate purpose was to provide a 
guide for the politics of his own day ; but since he held the 
opinion that human nature and circumstance undergo no 
essential change, he naturally believed that his guide possessed 
more than a local and temporary interest. The experience of 
the last four centuries has proved him right. At no time during 
this period has it been possible to roll up Machiavelli’s map. 
In all essentials it reveals the structure of international 
politics during the last hundred years no less faithfully than 
it illuminated the politics of Renaissance Italy. Security, 
competitive armament, balance of power, subsidiary alliance, 
preventive war, intervention, compensation—all these familiar 
landmarks of modern diplomatic history were noted by 
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Machiavelli. The most remarkable thing of all in Machiavelli’s 
map Is the ease with which it receives new detail. Machiavelli 
himself expected new discovery. He took it for granted that 
nothing in this world could stand still. He would not have 
been surprised by the military time-table of the pre-war years, 
or the air time-table which is beginning to appear to-day ; 
he would have recognised that the scale of his map had 
altered, but that its essential design remained unchanged. 
The economic content of power politics would have been 
equally intelligible to him. Already in the sixteenth century 
he knew about population pressure as a cause of wars; he 
would not have found it hard to understand the scramble for 
raw materials and markets, and competitive foreign lending, 
and all the other “ economic aspects of sovereignty.” 

What is it that makes Machiavelli’s map so extraordinarily 
useful ? Are there any limits to its usefulness ? Both questions 
need to be asked ; but the second may be postponed a little. 
Machiavelli himself has given the answer to the first. What 
he tried to do, as he repeatedly asserted, was to expel the 
word “ought” from the vocabulary of political science. 
This is what Bacon praised him for doing. Let us be thankful 
to Machiavelli and writers of this kind, said Bacon, who 
explain to us not what men ought to do, but what they 
actually do. Machiavelli tried to found politics upon experi- 
ence ; he wanted, ds he said in the Prince, to write something 
of practical use. In his view, the notion of moral obligation 
was completely useless. It did not in fact determine the 
actions of rulers. The theologians could keep on saying, as 
they had said for centuries, that princes ought to keep faith. 
No doubt the theologians were right from their point of view. 
But their point of view had nothing to do with the world as 
it was. ‘‘ There’s a certain prince of our time,” said Machia- 
velli, ‘‘ whom it’s best not to name; he preaches incessantly 
peace and good faith, and he’s the arch-enemy of both; and 
if he had kept either it would have cost him his reputation 
and his kingdom.”” A man who wished to be good had better 
keep out of politics ; he had best enter a monastery. Princes 
should learn how not to be good. Why? Because God’s 
justice did not rule the world. This was the central assump- 
tion of Machiavelli’s thought. He never expounded it sys- 
tematically, but it was present on almost every page of his 
multitudinous writings. His iconoclasm was all the more 
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terrific because it was so matter-of-fact. He did not defy 
God. He did not dethrone justice. He simply took it for 
granted that God was absent, that the seat of justice was 
empty. He had his own pagan deities. Necessitd was supreme 
ruler of the world; she fixed the limits of human achieve- 
ment, she set the actual problems which men had to tackle. 
Virtu, the courage and cunning and will of man, made 
history under the pressure and lash of necessity. Fortuna 
played her constant and incalculable part. Luck was half the 
story of human action. 

What sort of map was Machiavelli making now? Was it 
still the-precise and detailed chart of the capes and promon- 
tories and rocks and currents of historical circumstance ? 
Surely his cartography had got a little wild. While he was 
charting a current, it had swept him all unawares out to sea. 
He had projected his small-scale observations across eternity. 
He too had composed a mappa mundi. For a universe ruled 
by the moral reason he had substituted a universe ruled by 
capricious power. Despite all his attempts at realism he 
showed himself at last (like all the realpolitikers who followed 
him) a doctrinaire. After all, one has to have doctrines. 
One sees nothing without a point of view. Machiavelli’s 
point of view was no whit less arbitrary than that of his 
predecessors whom he despised. The word “ ought” crept 
back into his histories and treatises. A prince ought to break 
faith. A prince ought to be ruthless. A prince ought to be a 
hypocrite. Machiavelli did not succeed in separating ethics 
from politics; he simply changed the ethics. He did not 
succeed in substituting the method of experience for the 
method of abstraction ; he read experience differently. He 
called a new world into being to redress the balance of the old ; 
but he overweighted the balance and lost himself in a fantastic 
universe. After all, a universe without rational purpose is 
plain crazy. Machiavelli’s reckless universalising of actual 
historical lawlessness projected this craziness back even into 
his own limited field of detailed observation. For example : 
he observed that a free commonwealth founded upon justice 
was more powerful than an arbitrary despotism: witness 
republican Rome, whose virtues he ardently desired to recreate 
in his own Italy. Yet, according to his philosophy, power was 
reality, justice illusion. How could he possibly found a 
reality upon an illusion? All that he could in consistency 
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offer was his puerility about “ seeming good ”—in modern 
terms, pretence and propaganda. This did not satisfy his 
fundamentally honest mind. He knew in his heart that 
Roman duty and devotion were real. So he threw consistency 
to the winds, and called in as founders of his ideal common- 
wealths legendary benefactors miraculously endowed with 
real goodness. He went outside his own map. 

In general, it is probably true to say that the medieval 
view of reality persisted among philosophers and poets and 
common people (witness the trouncing of a caricatured 
Machiavelli on the Elizabethan stage) whereas the renaissance 
view was accepted, often unconsciously, by statesmen and 
historians. But the renaissance view also made conquests 
among moralists and lawyers. Its progress may be traced by 
the decline of the doctrine of bellum justum. The Catholic 
jurist Suarez, writing in the sixteenth century, still denounced 
as a pagan error the idea that the rights of states rested on 
the force of arms. If power sufficed to justify war, he argued, 
then any state could engage in war according to its judgment 
of expediency, and all wars would be lawful on both sides ; 
which was absurd. A contemporary of Suarez, Molina, no 
longer saw the absurdity. There was “ excusable ” ignorance. 
There was “ probable” justice. This was enough for the 
disciples of Machiavelli. I have ordered my troops to march, 
said Frederick ; the question of justice is a matter for my 
ministers. All that now remained of the medizval idea of a 
law above princes was a collision of tendentious legalisms, 
each power asserting the justice of its own will and impugning 
the good faith of its opponent. The prince must still “‘ seem 
good.” But there was no standard of goodness. Bellum 
jastum disappeared in the war of everyman against everyman 
where nothing could be unjust. The international lawyers, 
after Grotius, put up a pitifully weak resistance. Machiavelli’s 
doctrine crept into their science. Their doctrine of sovereignty, 
in its extreme perversions, was nothing other than Machia- 
velli’s Prince translated into a legal concept. It detached law 
from justice and deduced it entirely from commanding power. 
It therefore removed, with a completeness which no mental 
wriggling could conceal, the very foundation of a law between 
nations. “In the last resort,” affirmed the English lawyer 
Hall, “almost the whole of the duties of states are sub- 
ordinated to the right of self-preservation.” Here is an 
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admirably concise statement of Machiavelli’s thesis. Another 
English jurist has thus commented on it. “‘ Such statements 
would destroy the imperative character of any system of law 
of which they were true, for they make all obligation to 
observe the law merely conditional ; and there is hardly any 
act of international lawlessness which, taken literally, they 
would not excuse.” * 

Machiavelli, the last sentence suggests, has not had every- 
thing his own way. Of late years, particularly in America 
and Great Britain and the northern countries of Europe, 
moralists and jurists and even statesmen have unrolled the 
medieval map again. A popular cry among English and 
American writers is “ Back to Grotius.”’ Grotius stood be- 
tween two worlds of thought, between medizval idealism 
and modern empiricism: he understood the new political 
forces but he attempted to control them by the old standard 
of natural justice. Contemporary lawyers who similarly wish 
to recognise actual circumstance, yet without surrendering 
the notion of obligation, sometimes express this twofold 
aim in the phrase, “ Natural law with a varying content.” 
This current of legal philosophy runs in the same direction as 
the popular aspiration and political contrivance which made 
the League of Nations. It cannot be dismissed as “ unreal.” 
Manifestly it is a rational way of regarding history and is a 
force capable of affecting the direction of history. Its danger 
lies in its tendency to abstract intellectualism and formal 
legalistic morality. It tends to be too readily satisfied with 
logical disputations upon problems which press upon men 
with urgent intensity in life. This was the fatal flaw which 
provoked the Machiavellian reaction against medieval 
morality grown abstract and arid. Contemporary idealism is 
challenged to live up to its own profession and give full weight 
to the “ varying content ”’ of historical circumstance to which 
it pays lip-service. 

It is not yet possible to dispense with either map, the 
medieval map or the renaissance one. One can of course 
imagine the perfect rational society where everything fits 
neatly into a single rational design. That society would be a 


* J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations (Oxford, 1929), p. 159. Brierly quotes Rex v. 
Dudley and Stephens, 1884 (a case against two shipwrecked mariners who had eaten 
the cabin-boy) to show that English law does not admit an absolute right of self- 
preservation. 
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federation of nations living peacefully under a universally 
accepted rule of law which never found itself in jarring dis- 
cord with justice. Medizval thinkers charted the outline of 
such a society. This was not an unpractical thing to do. The 
Christian fathers and canonists contributed a standard, an 
idea of purpose and direction which humanity dare not 
surrender. Their mappa mundi, despite its intimidating 
appearance of lofty vastness, has a habit of becoming 
relevant at important turning-points in man’s journey through 
history. It is relevant now, more relevant than Machiavelli’s 
portolano, to the actual historical development of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It is not entirely useless for the 
history of the concert of Europe. It is necessary for an 
understanding of the League. But Machiavelli’s map is also 
necessary. There are power politics at Geneva as well as in 
other places. Men fought with “the methods of beasts,” 
not so long ago, even in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Medieval moralists saw chiefly the rational 
purposes of men; Machiavelli saw the pressures which drive 
them. The good statesman has to see both. This means that 
he must trust God and keep his powder dry. . . . Well, 
perhaps it is not wise to introduce at the end of this essay a 
new metaphor, particularly one which is likely to frighten 
tender consciences with its smell of brimstone. So let all 
politicians, both professional and amateur, set out with 
both maps, the one chiefly for general direction, the other 
chiefly for the precipices and avalanches and raging torrents 
which may sweep them to destruction. And let them not 
forget that maps are a necessary aid to a journey but that 


they are not the journey itself. 
W. K. Hancock. 
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EOPLE with an awakened sense for the trend of events, 
Pane the man in the street, realised as far back as 1918 

that the moulds in which life had been cast in the pre- 
war period were scrapped and done with, that the social and 
economic order inaccurately and misleadingly called ‘‘ Capital- 
ism ” was going to collapse, and that the world would have 
to find its way to socialism, or rather to some form of social- 
ism. The boom period which history has shown to follow 
every war concealed the actual trend of development from 
cursory view for a few short years. Impressed by America’s 
prosperity, many people in Europe believed in the possibility 
of re-establishing the hegemony of private interest in the 
economic sphere. It is a notable fact that it was precisely the 
best of the French economic thinkers who remained distrust- 
ful of the American system even in the time of its greatest 
success, and who were the first, after its collapse in 1929, to 
demand the revision of our conception of normal economic 
conditions ; the boom of 1925 to 1929 would never recur, still 
less the pre-war prosperity, and we should have to adjust 
ourselves to a much lower standard of living than that re- 
garded as normal for the future—thus Frenchmen, the recog- 
nised guardians of individualist traditions. Apart from the 
short period of self-deception covered by the post-war boom, 
the history of the last decade and a half has been that of the 
struggle of socialisms of all kinds against the liberal-indi- 
vidualistic economic conceptions prevailing among the older 
generation and more particularly in commercial and industrial 
circles, and of the struggle between the different forms of 
socialism. 

Socialism as Economic Senility or Rejuvenation. The 
reasons for the world-wide transition from an economic 
system based on private initiative to a system based on more 
or less overt public control are numerous, the most important 
and most relentless of these being the compulsory cessation 
of the previous expansion. Just as, in contrast to the days of 
the discoverers, we now have to reckon with fixed boundaries, 
so also can we only reckon with relatively limited markets 
when calling new productive plant into being. And to this 
the further fact must be added, that the war brought about 
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a displacement of the world’s production, and that the earlier 
privileges of the white races in the matter of the technique 
of production have ceased to exist. Not only the gigantic 
economic development of Japan which we are witnessing 
at the present time, but also the economic crises and prob- 
lems which have arisen within the British Empire, prove that 
Europe and America no longer hold a monopoly of modern 
production. There are, of course, still almost endless possibili- 
ties for the development of the world’s markets, and for raising 
the level of civilisation and with it the consuming capacity 
of whole regions of the earth with their vast populations. But 
at the same time the example of red Russia shows us that the 
peoples which embark on such development are inclined and 
able to do so independently of our production, with their own 
labour and their own resources. And this brings us at once 
to a further reason for the tendency to shift the economic centre 
of gravity from the private to the public sphere, and that is 
that it is precisely in the war of technical equipment that the 
peoples of the world have come to realise the importance of 
economic factors for their military and political power ; they 
now know that both self-sufficiency as to agricultural products 
and raw materials and also the possession of up-to-date 
industries are indispensable to them if they are to have any 
voice at all in world politics. It is recognition of this fact 
which has led the small states of Europe, and more particu- 
larly those comprised in the basin of the Danube, to do what 
is admittedly irrational economically and to set up their own 
industrial machinery of production instead of co-operating 
with the neighbouring industrial countries on the principle 
of division of labour. 

Thus we have already passed the end of the period of wild 
expansion in which a capable manufacturer could start pro- 
ducing wherever he chose, and would keep on finding a market 
for what he produced. This fact, together with the natural 
tendency for capital to accumulate and to become concen- 
trated at certain points, calls of necessity for the concentration 
and planning of economic effort, if fruitless and wasteful 
capital expenditure implying constant destruction of capital 
is to be avoided. This tendency towards overcoming what 
Karl Marx called “the anarchy in the capitalist system ” 
means a tendency towards socialism, or rather towards some 
form of socialism. 
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The last century was already dominated by the so-called 
“social question.” Philosophy and politics were con- 
scious of the injustice of the economic system as it then 
existed, and strove in all kinds of ways to arrive at more 
satisfactory conditions. The principle of class war, which grew 
up from the soil of inhuman conditions among large sections 
of the working classes and of their practically defenceless 
exposure to the effects of the workings of the ruthless mechan- 
ism of trade cycles, had divided humanity into two camps, 
the owners and the disowned, of which only the former were 
citizens in the full sense of the term, as illustrated particularly 
clearly by the property qualification embodied in the fran- 
chise of many countries. Then came the overwhelming 
experience of the Great War, which was capable, as hardly 
any other event could have been, of overthrowing the social 
prejudices, thought and feelings of each individual partici- 
pant. In that great outburst of national feeling, but equally 
in the dumb round of life in the trenches, man came to know 
man, across the line that had been drawn in pre-war days 
between owners and disowned, between upper and lower 
classes. We in Central Europe also parted with the last traces 
of caste-consciousness in those long years in which we experi- 
enced for the first time conscription become fact. In circum- 
stances in which human life had become, so to speak, devoid 
of value there yet awoke the consciousness of the equal value 
of every soldier hero’s death for his country, and every one of 
us became daily aware that, in spite of the hideous mechanisa- 
tion, it was man and his character that were the deciding 
factors, both up at headquarters and down in the trenches. 

Thus, however paradoxical it may sound, the war be- 
came a resurrection of humanity and a lively source of 
revolt against blind and senseless mechanisation. The wave 
of social feeling and socialist thought which we can now see 
sweeping victoriously through the world took its rise in the 
experience of the war, as also the realisation of the fact that 
man is not merely the object but the bearer of the economic 
and productive system. It was when the entrepreneur ceased to 
direct his attention solely and exclusively to the commodities 
for the production of which human labour is required, and 
began to take account of the worker, the conditions under 
which he lived, and his mental and physical well-being, that 
socialist thinking found a footing in the economic sphere. It 
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was soon discovered that the contented worker does more and 
better work than the discontented, and then it was but a short 
step to a home market control policy, to the tendency to 
encourage home consumption by high wages. The halt called 
to the European-American economic system by the restriction 
of its ungoverned thirst for expansion, could easily lead to 
fossilising and to senility of our economic system, since fusion- 
ing, planning, and the tendency to let every one have a say in 
the distribution of the cake which now no longer multiplies 
in a pleasant and obliging manner, are a very serious danger 
to personal initiative on which our economic progress has 
hitherto been based. On the other hand, the efforts being 
made to make the worker the subject instead of the object of 
the economic system and to turn modern slavery into the 
joyful co-operation of citizens possessed of equal rights are 
capable of awakening tremendous forces, the rejuvenating 
and renewing effect of which upon the economic life of Europe 
cannot even be conceived at present. 

The Various Forms of Socialism. Russia worked out the 
idea of class war to the bitter end, murdered or deported the 
members of the sparsely distributed class of proprietors, and 
gave the worker the feeling of supreme command, while 
subjecting him to unspeakable hardships. State socialism, 
with all its absurdities of organisation, its costly bureaucracy, 
and its tendency to tie life down to a Procrustean bed of 
theories and committee-meeting decisions can only hold its 
own in Russia, in spite of its frequent and obvious mistakes, 
for the reason that Russia is rich in natural resources and 
that Marxism has become a belief, a kind of atheistic 
religion, if not to the Russian people as a whole, at least 
to the all-powerful communist party. Extreme materialism 
is there the reaction against a confusedly metaphysical 
wool-gathering era, and on the Russian habits of thought, 
which are abhorrent of the here and now, it acts as a kind of 
strait-waistcoat, in which it is required to march, at the goose- 
step, to the goal of perfect technical equipment. In spite of 
manifold opposition both as regards tactics and principles, 
the socialist and communist parties in Europe have on the 
whole set out to achieve the goal reached by Russia—social- 
isation of the means of production, state socialism dominated 
by the workers’ political machinery, or a coalition of workers 
and peasants directed against the upper classes. 
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This socialism of the Marxist revolution has been success- 
fully opposed by the socialism of the counter-revolution. A 
distinction must be made at this stage between central conti- 
nental Europe, which is poor in capital and raw materials, 
on the one hand, and the countries of Western Europe border- 
ing on the Atlantic, America, and the British Empire, which 
are rich in capital and raw materials, on the other hand. The 
new forms of counter-revolutionary socialism can be traced 
most clearly in the countries of Central Europe which. lie 
nearest to Russia, and which constitute so to speak the bridge 
between Russia and the highly developed capitalist. countries 
of the West. While the change-over in Italy was more political, 
that in industrial Central Europe and in agricultural Eastern 
Europe was conditioned also by the facts of economic structure. 
For in these regions after the year 1918 victorious Marxism 
had eaten its way deep into the economic system, and success- 
fully undermined the political power of the owning class, 
which had already been brought to the brink of ruin by the 
destruction of capital due to the war. Then came the hyper- 
trophy of the state budgets due to the victory of democracy, 
which stood in the way of any fresh formation of capital 
through the channels of normal profits to the entrepreneur. 

From a fundamental and long-sighted point of view, it was 
definitely a question in these countries of who was to control 
the economic system in the future—the officials of the state 
and of the community in the Marxian form of state socialism 
or, as hitherto, the private individual in his capacity as 
an economic factor. The fascist-national-socialist counter- 
revolution, based on the war-time experience of community of 
folk, has now succeeded in these poorer countries in which, 
with the exception of a few short-lived profiteers, there no 
longer exist any appreciable numbers of rich people, or at all 
events any rich classes, in restricting class war to its natural 
extent and in making the conscious experience of nationality 
the centre of political action. The doctrine of the primacy of 
the common weal over the interests of the individual, of the 
individual in the service of all, means socialism, without any 
preceding operative interference with the economic mechan- 
ism: property becomes duty, and the economically acting 
individual becomes so to speak a mandatory of the commutiity 
at a certain point in the economic organism ; the right ofthe 
community to interfere where the interests of individuals 
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offend against the common interest is recognised, and a living 
foundation thereby provided for the state’s right of control 
over the economic system in all its ramifications. 

Within the framework of the necessary common ties and 
obligations private initiative is still to be retained as the 
carrier of the economic structure, no longer based on the one- 
sided rights of property, but on the balance of rights and duties 
of each individual consciously bound up with and forming 
part of the communal entity. It is this type of personal- 
ism also which has become the leading theory of the anti- 
Marxist revolutionary youth in the Western countries rich 
in capital and raw materials, it being very natural that the 
form of socialism developing in those countries is directed 
above all against the no longer ethically tolerable hegemony 
of money. The fight which Roosevelt is leading against the 
plutocratic wire-pullers in America is probably more likely 
to inspire emulation in the younger generation of these coun- 
tries than the fascist-national-socialist revolution in central 
continental Europe, for the very reason that their social and 
political structure is more like that of America. 

It is a fact of profound significance in this connection that 
Pope Pius XI, in his great encyclical letter ““ Quadragesimo 
anno,” while being clearly opposed to Marxist socialism, but 
also to liberalism, in addition to many other requirements 
pointing a way into the future, elaborates a conception of 
property which is in accord with the basic facts of modern 
personalism. In the papal letter the following words are to be 
found, inter alta: 

“Two dangerous one-sided tendencies are therefore to be care- 
fully avoided: on the one hand the negation or weakening of the 
social function of the rights of property leads to individualism or 
at least to the vicinity thereof; on the other hand, misunder- 
standing or undermining of its individual function drives in the 
direction of collectivism or at least dangerously close to this stand- 
point. If this be disregarded, things will take a headlong course 
on the downward path leading to that moral, juridical, and social 
Modernism to which we referred with warning in the encyclical 
letter issued at the commencement of Our pontificate.” And later 
on: “ That in the use of property thought should be had not only 
of one’s own advantage, but also of the common weal, follows 
directly from the already emphasised double-sidedness of property 
with its individual and social function. It is a matter for the 
power of the state to define in detail the duties here concerned, 
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where there is need thereof and they are not already adequately 
determined by natural law. The state can therefore—always 
within the limits set by natural and divine law—having regard 
for the true requirements of the common weal appoint in greater 
detail what the owners of property may do as regards the use of 
their property, and what they may not do.” 


Socialism in Practice. One of the most successful and emi- 
nent economic leaders in post-war Europe, the late President 
Mayrisch, of Luxemburg, once said: “ Politically I consider 
Bolshevism to be nonsense, but within ten years at the latest 
we shall all have to take over from the Russians the institution 
of the foreign trade monopoly.” The ten years of which he 
spoke have not yet elapsed, and on every hand in Europe, 
but more particularly in the countries of central Europe, 
which are weak in capital resources, there has arisen the 
necessity for state intervention in the conduct of foreign 
trade. Scarcity of foreign exchange, and the breakdown of 
most-favoured-nation treatment, compel the states to dictate 
to the individual business man how much he shall export and 
where to, and from whom he may import. The shifting of the 
control of foreign trade from the private to the public sphere, 
and the foreign trade monopoly is now only a question of 
organisation and of name. 

Socialism may be said to have won its way politically, 
inasmuch as in the countries in which the one-party system 
and limited freedom of the press have become established 
the influence of wealth on the shaping of political destiny and 
of public opinion has been decisively diminished. In the 
democratic parliamentary multiple-party system the vote- 
seeking political groups were compelled, in order to keep party 
funds stocked, to see to it that they had adequate economic 
backing, and they were consequently also compelled, in their 
practical policy, to take account of the wishes and interests 
of their patrons. This applied not only to the parties which 
were naturally friendly or well-disposed towards the propertied 
classes, but also equally to the social-democratic parties, and 
this fact, coupled with the progressive tendency for the well- 
paid workers to take on bourgeois character, was one of the 
reasons for their willingness to come to compromises. In 
the one-party state this possibility of the influence of money 
on politics is eliminated, since the omnipotence of the ruling 
party renders all such compromise with the state superfluous 
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—with the exception of cases of pure corruption. Every 
individual who has an economic part to play and the once- 
powerful industrial and commercial federations are under 
public control, and private backing for political aim ceases 
to be possible. Limitation of the freedom of the Press is 
bringing about much the same result as regards the in- 
fluencing of public opinion through the medium of the news- 
papers. 

How irresistibly events are driving towards socialism was 
most clearly shown by the bank crises in Vienna and Berlin, 
and the analogous occurrences in Eastern Europe. The 
historians of this period will hardly be able to maintain that 
either the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Ender, or the Reichs 
Chancellor Briining were convinced socialists. And yet they 
were compelled to take the banks under state control, and 
thus to transfer the most important parts of the economic 
organism, namely its financial system, from the private into 
the public sphere. 

The peoples of Europe are artificially maintaining their 
agriculture for vital social and military reasons. If we had 
free trade on a world-wide scale, “‘ Europe the factory ” 
would be sustained by the products of the American farmers. 
Since this must be avoided for imperative considerations 
of national and social interest, we are living in a world 
which as regards price and wage policy is shaped not by 
the so-called economic laws, but almost wholly by political 
forces. For in everything we are bound by and wish to 
take account of the existence of that section of the population 
which produces the means of livelihood, that is to say of 
agriculture. In these circumstances, the decade-long dispute 
as to the desirability or undesirability of manipulated econ- 
omy appears almost naive. 

The Question at Issue. The question has thus, in fact, long 
ceased to be whether we are in favour of socialism or not, and 
we are now faced with the necessity of deciding to which of 
the many possible forms of socialism we are to give our 
allegiance. This point reached, a picture of Europe as a whole 
takes shape from the fusing together of the postulates of 
Western European counter-revolutionary movements, the 
practical results of the new economic structures in Central 
Europe, and the essentially agrarian developments in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. As far as fundamentals are 
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concerned, this picture can be outlined in the following 
statements: (1) In the authoritatively governed one-party 
state the contrast between the state and the economic system, 
as also between the state and society, ceases to exist. (2) 
Economic activity is a public matter. The individual in his 
economic function does public service in the interests of the 
common weal. (3) Private property remains the foundation 
of the economic system, but is overshadowed by the state 
and is no longer regarded as absolute; interference with 
property is admissible when socially justified. (4) The state 
is itself economic subject only in those branches of the 
economic system in which this is required for reasons of a 
national or social nature ; but it has sovereign power to watch 
over, and if necessary to interfere with, the entire economic 
system. Economic responsibility is thus in the hands not of 
public servants, as in the case of state socialism, but of those 
who have borne it hitherto; these latter, however, tend to 
pass over more and more from the private into the public 
sphere. (5) All conflicts between employers and employed 
are likewise a public matter. (6) Manipulated economy 
(“ économie dirigée’’) follows inevitably from the necessity 
of maintaining national agriculture, and of state management 
of foreign trade. To what extent this manipulation can be 
effected on an international basis will depend essentially upon 
the political securing of peace, for only peoples which do not 
feel themselves to be threatened by their neighbours will con- 
sent to do without an economic organisation directed by 
military policy, and be able to follow the principle of division 
of labour on an international scale with its promise of renewed 
material prosperity. (7) The more or less conservative policy 
of these neo-socialisms aiming at the maintenance or abolition 
of the family and cultural traditions of individual classes of 
society will take expression, first and foremost, in placing the 
burden of taxation upon either property or turnover. Adolf 
Hitler’s saying, “‘ To drive a mill go not to the source but to 
the lower reaches of the stream,” gives an indication of the 
general tendency in Germany, just as many measures adopted 
by the fascist régime betray a certain conservative tendency 
in cultural and social policy in Italy. 

For in the end the most real and vital question with which 
the newly arising socialist world is faced is this: are we to 
retain our historical inheritance in race and tradition, or are 
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we to start afresh with a clean slate, as in Russia? Is the 
family sense to maintain its economic foundation in the right 
of inheritance, or is each young individual to start afresh 
without any privileges or advantages, as required by the 
American Puritans ; are power and wealth to be opposite 
poles, as the envy-inspired democratic age wished? Should 
political power be wielded solely by ascetics, untrammelled 
with the goods of this world (which is the profoundest thesis 
of Bolshevism), or on the other hand, as was the case in 
feudal times giving rise to 99 per cent. of all titled property, 
should great public service find its expression in material 
wealth ? 

The decisions taken in these questions, which may well 
amount to the decision of whether European culture is to 
wither or to flourish, will depend very largely on how far the 
counter-revolutionary national socialisms of various types 
prove capable of outliving or overcoming the anti- 
historical character of their materialistic and mechanistic 
hostile brother, Marxism, in the experience of national folk- 
community, and thus of becoming wholly and entirely 
carriers of the historical inheritance of their nations and, there- 
fore, also of European culture. 

Kart ANTON Prince Ronan. 


THE BROADCASTING REPORT. 


The outstanding feature of radio telephony is that it enables 
a single voice to reach innumerable ears. It can carry speech and 
melody into every home. It can bring isolated towns and villages 
into close touch with the great centres of population and thereby 
alleviate one of the severest drawbacks to rural life. Already many 
thousands of people in all parts of the country are enjoying these 
facilities and responding in greater or less degree to these influences. 
It may be that broadcasting holds social and political possibilities 
as great as any technical attainment of our generation.— Report of 
Broadcasting Committee, 1923.* 


HE above passage is contained in paragraph 4 of the 
Report of the Broadcasting Committee, appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Frederick Sykes, dated 
April 24th, 1923. A second Committee appointed in 1925, 
under the Chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford, recommended 
“that the broadcasting service should be conducted by a 
public corporation acting as Trustee for the national interest, 
and that its status and duties should correspond with those 
of a public service.” The third Committee, which has now 
made its Report,f was appointed in April 1935 : 


to consider the constitution, control and finance of the broad- 
casting service in this country, and advise generally on the 
conditions under which the service, including broadcasting to the 
Empire, television broadcasting, and the system of wireless 
exchange, should be conducted after December 31st, 1936. 


But before dealing with its Report, and in aid of its better 
comprehension, the following survey is offered. 

At the time of the Report of 1923 the British Broadcasting 
Company, incorporated in 1922, was working a broadcasting 
service under licence from the Postmaster-General, issued 
under the provisions of the Telegraph Acts 1863 to 1922, and 
the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1904. This licence commenced 
as from November Ist, 1922, and endured until January rst, 
1926. Under it the Company was empowered to broadcast 
matter, which was defined as meaning “ concerts, lectures, 
educational matter, speeches, weather reports, theatrical 
entertainments, and any other matter (including news and 


other information) from time to time approved by the 
Postmaster-General.” 


*Cmd. 1951. t Cmd. sogr. 
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The Committee of 1923 in its Report reviewed, so far as it 
could at that early stage, the merits of the then system, and 
its commercial aspects. It expressed the opinion (para. 18) 
that the Company had shown enterprise and ability of a 
high order in carrying out its undertaking, and had done much 
valuable pioneer work in face of many difficulties. Further, 
that it had shown a readiness to accept suggestions and advice 
in regard to its programmes, which had won and merited 
widespread approval. That (para. 21) broadcasting might be 
expected to become of great national importance as a medium 
for the performance of valuable public services, and that it 
was essential therefore that transmission should be subject 
to public authority. That the ultimate control of broadcasting 
must therefore rest with a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
presumably the Postmaster-General. And that the objections 
to State operation of the service outweighed its advantages, 
but at the same time Government control (as distinct from 
operation) should be definite in character, and should con- 
tinue to be secured through the licence which under existing 
law must be obtained from the Postmaster-General for the 
establishment of a wireless station. The Committee (para. 70) 
deprecated any system of censorship, but thought that it 
would be of great help to the Postmaster-General to have a 
Broadcasting Board who would advise him, and who would 
be free from any suspicion of political bias. 

The outcome of this Report and of the subsequent Report 
in 1925 of the Crawford Committee was the substitution 
for the then Broadcasting Company of the present British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which was incorporated by Royal 
Charter dated December 20th, 1926. The Charter recited 
that in view of the widespread interest taken by Our People 
in the broadcasting service and of the great value of the 
service as a means of education and entertainment, His 
Majesty the King deemed it desirable that the service should 
be developed and exploited to the best advantage and in the 
national interest. Certain persons therein named, being then 
five in number, with the Earl of Clarendon as Chairman (to 
be called “ Governors ”) were appointed and constituted a 
body corporate by the name of “ The British Broadcasting 
Corporation,” for the term of ten years from January Ist, 
1927. It was to acquire from His Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General for the time being a licence or licences for the erection, 
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establishment and maintenance and operation within Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, of stations, as a public utility service, for broadcasting 
to the public any matter which might be permitted by or be 
within the scope or ambit of the licence. Mr. John Charles 
Walsham Reith, now Sir John Reith, G.B.E., a man of 
remarkable personality and of outstanding ability, who had 
been the General Manager of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, was under the terms of the Charter to be the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Corporation, to be styled the Director- 
General. He was not one of the Governors. The first Governors 
were to be entitled to remain in office for five years. Their 
number might from time to time be increased by His Majesty 
in Council. Vacancies and reappointments were to be filled at 
His Majesty’s will and pleasure in Council. The Charter con- 
tained powers to raise money and various financial provisions 
and provided for Annual Reports and Statements and audit. 

The licence dated January Ist, 1927, was granted by the 
Postmaster-General to the Corporation for the term of ten 
years, and permitted the Corporation to establish stations, 
to send broadcasting matter by means of the stations and to 
receive messages by means of the stations. It should be noted 
that “ transmission ” and “ reception” of what are termed 
‘messages ” are distinct, but the Corporation received a 
licence both to transmit and to receive. The members of the 
public who listen to broadcast matter must hold what are 
called “receiving licences,” and their “stations” for 
receiving are the places at which they may use their appara- 
tus. The licence made certain reservations regarding the 
powers and functions of the Military, Naval and Air Force 
Departments of the State, and also reserved power to the 
Postmaster-General, Clause 4 (3), from time to time by notice 
in writing, to require the Corporation to refrain from sending 
any broadcast matter either particular or general as specified 
in such notice, to be from time to time revoked or varied by 
the Postmaster-General. But the Corporation was, under 
Clause 4 (1), to send efficiently (unless prevented by cir- 
cumstances beyond its control), on every day (including 
Sundays) programmes of broadcast matter, and (2) whenever 
so requested by any Department of His Majesty’s Government, 
send from all or any of its stations any matter which such 
Department might require to be broadcast. 
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The Corporation was thus given a free hand, subject to such 
request and subject also to the veto of the Postmaster- 
General. It may be asked why the Postmaster-General has 
the primary control of the broadcasting service. The answer 
is found in the history of wireless telephony. The Postmaster- 
General has the monopoly of the postal service of the country, 
as also of the Inland Telegraph system. When telephony 
was first introduced the National Telephone Company and 
the London & Globe Telephone Company installed telephone 
systems, and the Postmaster-General objected thereto; on 
account of his statutory monopoly. Litigation ensued, and 
as a consequence the Postmaster-General acquired from these 
companies their telephone services. The Postmaster-General’s 
monopoly rested on the basis of telephonic communications 
being “messages or communications in the nature of 
messages.”” When wireless telegraphy and telephony were 
invented and came into vogue, and broadcasting resulted, 
many individuals, although they were not prepared to dispute 
that according to the Court decisions telephony came under 
the same category as telegraphy, yet argued that broadcast 
transmissions (and receptions) and especially concerts were 
not messages or communications in the nature of messages, 
and claimed to operate unlicensed stations for the reception 
of broadcast matter. Prosecutions by the Postmaster- 
General ensued and resulted in convictions by magistrates. 
Thus the position has been for some time accepted by the 
general public that no unlicensed individual can either trans- 
mit or receive by listening broadcast programmes or matter of 
any kind. The revenue of the Corporation is obtained mainly 
by means of payments by the Postmaster-General to the 
Corporation of percentages on all sums received by him in 
respect of the receiving licences obtained from him by the 
public. 

The Committee of 1935 which now has made its Report, 
was appointed, as its terms of reference indicate, to advise 
as to the future, consequent on the expiration on December 
31st, 1936, of the Corporation’s Charter and Licence. In the 
course of its labours it had to deal with an immense variety of 
considerations, not merely affecting the Constitution of the 
Corporation and the Extension of its Charter, and the 
question of control, but also its working, scope and efficiency, 
and its value, as conducted, to the public as a means of 
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education, culture, and entertainment. Its impartiality, its 
appointments to its staff, and their discipline and control 
were all dealt with, as well as its revenue and finance. To 
summarise the main recommendations of the Committee, 
to which many reservations were made by various members 
of the Committee, it recommended : 


1. That in view of the widespread approval of the broadcasting 
service in this country, in which the Committee fully concurred, 
the Charter should be extended for a further ten years, with 
seven governors to be nominated by the Crown, on the recom- 
mendation of the Prime Minister. 

2. That the major staff vacancies should be advertised, and 
appointments made on the recommendation of a specially 
constituted selection board. That the programme staff should 
abstain from any prominent part in public controversy, and 
their private lives in other respects be free from control by the 
BBL. 

3. That the General Advisory Council should continue. 

4. That minor issues, measures of domestic policy, and matters 
of day-to-day management should be left to the free judgment 
of the Corporation. 

5. Appointment of a selected Cabinet Minister in the House of 
Commons, free from heavy Departmental responsibility and 
preferably a senior member of the Government ; with a right 
of veto over programmes. Technical control to remain with the 
Postmaster-General. 

6. That the B.B.C. should have the right to state when it is 
broadcasting an announcement at the request of a Government 
Department ; direct Government control in case of national 
emergency to be maintained. 

7. Certain alterations as regards finance arrangements, but 
licences to remain at ten shillings. 

8. As regards political broadcasting, Parliament to be the natural 
centre, and that the B.B.C. should regularly consult the 
Parliamentary parties on major political issues. 

g. Light music to be of first class quality, and directed to the 
improvement of public taste. 


The existence and growth, too, of what are termed “ Relay 
Exchanges,” came also under its review. These last are 
referred to in paragraphs 130 to 136 of the Report, at the 
date of which there were in existence as many as 340 
Exchanges, with more than 200,000 subscribers, all having 
to take out Receiving Licences. The subscribers were 
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provided with selections from the Broadcasting Corporation’s 
programmes. All that was necessary was a loudspeaker, 
with no trouble or expense of a wireless set. They paid about 
Is. 6d. per week subscription for their entertainment, but 
could not pick or choose it. The Relay Exchanges operated 
under licence from the Postmaster-General. The Report of 
the Committee recommends that the ownership and operation 
of Relay Exchanges should be undertaken by the Post Office, 
and the control of their programmes by the Corporation. 

Space does not permit reproduction or notice of all the 
recommendations of the Committee and members’ reserva- 
tions or its proposals as regards the development of television, 
nor of full details of its extremely comprehensive survey. 
But of cardinal importance are its recommendations as to the 
future position of the Corporation, and of the extent of its 
control, whether by Government or Parliament. At present 
the Broadcasting Corporation stands apart from the ordinary 
machinery of the State, or Government, yet is National in 
character, and occupies a position of a quasi-Trusteeship for 
the community. It takes no side in politics, but gives a 
fair hearing to all points of view. 

In reference to its relations to the Government, the 
Committee, in paragraph 47, says: 


Set up by the State, it is yet different in kind from the Govern- 
ment Departments which transact the State’s business. Subject 
by Charter and Licence to the same potentialities of supervision 

_as the Company which it succeeds, and held liable to State Control, 
both positive and negative, the Corporation has exercised in 
practice a high degree of independence. 


No one can reasonably dispute that politically, and 
particularly during the recent General Election, the B.B.C. 
has exercised strict impartiality in political matters, and 
independence. Any shackles or control going beyond those 
under the existing Charter and Licence would not be in 
the true interest of the community, and would ultimately 
inevitably destroy its value and usefulness. The Committee 
when stating in paragraph 51 of its Report that “ the con- 
stitutional independence of the B.B.C. brings advantages to 
the general public and to listeners which could not otherwise 
be secured,” would appear to recognise this. It is strange, 
therefore, that it should, in paragraph 53, recommend that 
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responsibility for the cultural side of broadcasting should be 
with a Cabinet Minister in the House of Commons, preferably 
a senior member of the Government. That (para. 143) he 
should have the right of veto over programmes, and that the 
Prime Minister should select a suitable Minister for the 
purpose. It is presumably in accordance with and furtherance 
of this policy that instead of the Governors (recommended by 
the Report to be increased to seven in number) being as at 
present appointed by Royal Charter, and vacancies filled by 
His Majesty in Council, they should in future be nominated 
by the Crown, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. 
This, combined with there being a Minister of Broadcasting, 
a senior member of the Government in the House of Commons, 
seems to be dangerously near to introducing party govern- 
ment into the Broadcasting Corporation, and also likely to 
render its services the plaything of debate, even party debate, 
in the House of Commons. It is likely to make the task of the 
Director-General more difficult, and bring him in probably 
frequent conflict with the Government for the time being. 
Questions, too, in the House of Commons, and debates, 
serious and frivolous, would no doubt add to the entertain- 
ment of the House of Commons, but would consume time 
which could be more usefully employed. 

Seeing that the Committee bestowed unstinted encomiums 
on the manner in which the B.B.C. has for the past nine 
years continued to discharge its task, and has recommended 
renewals of the Charter and Licence for a further period of 
ten years, together with additional contributions to its 
working revenue out of the moneys provided by listeners, 
why hamper its work with untried and debatable measures 
of control? That the B.B.C. is impeccable would be too much 
to assume, but public opinion has a way of asserting itself, 
and criticism by listeners in and outside the Press furnishes 
sufficient corrective and stimulant to a body which has 
shown itself hitherto particularly watchful and appreciative 
both of suggestions and criticism. The reception of the 
Report by the public has, on the whole, been favourable but 
somewhat indifferent. This is not surprising in view of the 
far more vital international questions before the country. 


W. H. Sroxer. 


NIE TZSCHE A PROPHET* OF 
we gt OOF Roa Ri 


O make music the basis of the State, as was demanded 

by Nietzsche the Wagner devotee, in his Untimely 

Opinions, seemed to be a mere travesty of sound com- 
mon sense ; yet we have seen this absurdity translated into 
reality before our very eyes. For Adolf Hitler has realised 
that the decisions of King Demos are determined more easily 
through music and fireworks than through logic and facts, 
and what Hitler considers right is turned into practice with 
ruthless consistency. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
convince the masses by instruction, but it is possible to 
intoxicate them ; and so long as the chemists do not discover 
a gas or a perfume which can perform that service, music 
remains the best instrument of political mass suggestion. In 
this matter of technique National Socialism has had the 
advantage of its opponents from the outset, for the latter 
had no equivalent for the popular melodies of patriotic songs 
and marches. The stirring tune of Deutschland iiber Alles 
drowned not only the commonplace text of a wretched piece 
of occasional verse. It also drowned all the paragraphs of the 
Constitution, and the Horst Wessel song proved stronger 
than the purpose of Hindenburg. Hitler the Wagner devotee 
would have to confess, if he cared to think over the connec- 
tion, that Wagner’s Siegfried and Hagen stood godfather at 
the birth of the Third Reich. Its leaders could step, almost 
unchanged, out of Wagner’s operas on to the political stage, 
for they show the same taste for pomp, music and resounding 
words. If Shakespeare’s dramas are a prophecy of England’s 
world-dominion, Hitler’s Reich must reckon Wagner and 
Nietzsche among its spiritual founders. 

Nietzsche too? The anti-Hitler intellectuals of Germany 
hear with flaming indignation that National Socialism has 
adopted Nietzsche, the good European, as its philosopher and 
prophet. How can the Brown barbarians be so impudent as 
to claim the man who spoke so much of culture? How can 
those who destroyed the freedom of the Press appeal to the 
writer who exploited liberty of the Press to the farthest 
limits ? How could a cosmopolitan mind feel at ease within 
the confines of the narrowest nationalism? His apostles, 
it is true, have justified, almost without exception, the 
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philosopher’s psychological penetration when he confessed of 
himself : ‘ We should not allow ourselves to be burned for 
our convictions ; we are none too sure of them.” But, if the 
German intellectuals have experienced the pain of seeing 
nearly all their leaders bowing the knee to the Brown Baal, 
they have nevertheless retained the consolation that all the 
dead would have acted otherwise, and that even Nietzsche 
would have hurled a steadfast ‘‘ No ” at the blandishments of 
the Third Reich. Their conviction remains unshaken that 
National Socialism is endeavouring to drag the famous 
knight of the spirit on to their side, as energetically as the 
pacifist and democratic intellectuals are trying to drag him 
on to theirs. Hitler goes on pilgrimage to the Nietzsche 
Archives as to a national shrine, accepts the philosopher’s 
walking-stick from his sister, and has the great thinker’s 
fame officially proclaimed to the people from all the German 
wireless stations. National Socialism declares Nietzsche’s 
world of thought to be its own special domain, and one of its 
apostles, Erich Giese, has written a book to prove that the 
Third Reich is only the fulfilment of the poet-philosopher’s 
dream. 

Both sides are right, without knowing why, for Nietzsche’s 
own nature was contradictory. It is true that he was a 
psychological genius, but he held too firmly to the principle 
that in psychology the reverse is also true, and therefore, 
more than any other thinker, he has two different opinions 
on every subject. The German patriot can rejoice in the 
declaration that “Germany displays more manly virtues 
than any other country in Europe”; the anti-German can 
refer to the terse utterance: ‘‘ The Germans are riff-raff.” 
Champions of the Semite recall that it was a delight to 
Nietzsche to meet a Jew; the anti-Semite can invoke the 
philosopher’s verdict, twice uttered, that “ the Jews are the 
worst people in the world.” The pacifist can record with 
satisfaction that he desired to see the sword broken and the 
tree of military glory laid low by a stroke of lightning; the 
man of war can quote countless sayings that praise war above 
green pastures. The revolutionary can slay the conservative 
and the conservative the revolutionary with quotations, 
the freethinker can lead on the believer ad absurdum, and the 
believer the freethinker. It is difficult to discover any subject 
for which Nietzsche’s words do not supply at once the fullest 
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vindication and the most brilliant refutation. “ This thinker 
needs no one to refute him—he does it himself,” cried the 
philosopher in one of his earliest books. 

German scholarship has thus been unable to discover, 
after thirty years’ effort, how far Nietzsche was in earnest, 
whether his works are the utterances of a prophet or of a 
literary swindler. Was the writer who “would rather be 
a clown than a saint” only a Harlequin dressed up as a 
philosopher ? Or has the world been mocked by the books of 
a madman without realising it? At bottom he took nothing 
seriously, yet he was a prophet. No ingenuity has yet 
fathomed his purpose: his mission time has long revealed. 
His teaching of the Will to Power has changed the course of 
history more radically than any previous philosophical 
argument. This effect has not, of course, been produced by 
the special depth or scientific value of his ideas. Scientifically 
considered, they form the flattest freak of fancy ever hacked 
out by a metaphysician—aimless, meaningless tautology. 
Every will expresses itself in terms of strength, or, in more 
elevated language, as power. To speak of a will to power is a 
similar discovery to that of children who speak of a grinding- 
mill or a write-letter. But the effect produced by this idea 
arose not from the sense of the words, but from their sound. 
“Will to Power” sounded self-confident, threatening, 
swaggering, like the Kaiser’s speeches about shining armour 
and the mailed fist. Thus Nietzsche supplied the theoretical 
basis for the Wilhelmian age and policy. The German has a 
dangerous penchant for what William I called “the usual 
German brag,” and this German swagger caught fire as never 
before from the high-sounding words. 

Before Nietzsche, the phrases Will to Power and Policy of 
Power were unknown. Even Bismarck, in his last great 
speech in the Reichstag on February 6th, 1888, uttered a 
warning against “a policy of prestige and power.” But 
Nietzsche proved stronger than Bismarck, or at all events 
the wind of the day blew more strongly in his sails. The more 
popular his books became, the more the swaggering phrases 
rustled through the leading articles of Nationalist news- 
papers—‘ Will to Power, Policy of Power, Growth of Power, 
Means of Power, Position of Power, Demands of Power ”’— 
and the more it became a habit among German patriots to 
speak of the Germans as a “‘ Sovereign Race.” The philosopher 
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of the Superman, who abused the Germans as “ riff-raff, 
barbarians and oxen,” nevertheless became the declared 
favourite of pre-war Pan-Germans, who allowed no book, 
no pamphlet, scarcely even a newspaper article, to appear 
without calling on Nietzsche as their sworn ally. 

Only those German intellectuals for whom truth must 
always square with their own wishes can consider it coinci- 
dence and misunderstanding that Nietzsche’s philosophy has 
remained, through all the vicissitudes of fate, the gospel of 
the wildest type of nationalism. As a matter of fact, a straight 
line leads from Nietzsche, through the Pan-Germans and 
Spengler, to National Socialism. Every page of Hitler’s 
book and speeches betrays the fact that not the weakest link 
of spiritual relationship connects him with Kant, Schiller or 
Goethe, and that on the contrary he has his spiritual home in 
the modern worship of Power. It is unnecessary to quote the 
many passages in his book in which he recognises unreservedly 
the policy of power and scornfully rejects consideration for 
the rights of other nations. It is needless to. furnish proofs 
that National Socialism is resuscitated Pan-Germanism, which 
has only put on some new social drapery and shed a few of 
the external errors of Pan-Germanism (such as its fanatical 
Anglophobia), without any real change of heart. National 
Socialism would be obliged to recognise Nietzsche, even 
against its will, for no other philosopher can take his place. 
It is from the central idea of his philosophy, namely the Will 
to Power, that the Pan-German policy of power and the 
reign of terror of National Socialism have inevitably 
developed. For power can only rule through intimidation 
and terror. The doctrine of the Will to Power is the spiritual 
basis of concentration camps and mass executions. The 
supermen prophesied by Nietzsche, who were to rule the 
great masses as slaves stripped of their rights, have arrived. 
In Italy they wear the black shirt, in Germany the S.A. and 
S.S. uniform, in Russia, as followers of the Communist Party, 
the soviet star. They have hurled themselves upon the state 
like “ some herd of blonde beasts of prey, a race of conquerors 
and rulers, which organise for war, and, through the power 
of organisation, plunge their terrible talons into a population 
which, even if enormously superior in numbers, is still utterly 
unorganised.”” Many other sayings of Nietzsche read, in the 
light of current events, like the prophecies of a seer. 
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Could it be otherwise? Actions spring from ideas; as 
ideas have been in the past, actions will follow in the future. 
Would it be possible for National Socialism to escape contact 
with the thoughts that have hypnotised cultured Germany to 
the limits of fanaticism for decades? If the Germans were 
not the worst psychologists in the world, it would not be 
necessary for anyone to tell them that Nietzsche is Hitler’s 
spiritual grandsire. The similarity, both spiritual and physical, 
between them is too great. Both are of non-German descent. 
Their Slavonic ancestry is still visible in their faces, and can 
be felt in the tone and language of their writings and speeches. 
Both are distinguished by an hysterical ambition, which 
enforces suggestion by domineering gestures. Moreover, the 
parvenu spirit is as unmistakable in National Socialism as in 
Nietzsche and Wagner—that spirit which is obliged to find 
vent in swagger and in offering up incense to itself. 

With Nietzsche’s systematic duplicity of language it is, 
of course, easy to select quotations that are as opposed to 
National Socialism as fire to water; but even in this game 
the Hitlerites hold the trump cards. Nietzsche, it is true, 
wished to have nothing to do with people who took part in 
“the lying race-swindle”’ ; yet the National Socialists can 
compile their recipes for the purification of the German race 
out of quotations from Nietzsche. For one of the few ideas 
to which he held consistently was that the highest task of 
culture is to breed a higher race of men. And how can this 
be achieved save by the selection and segregation of those 
who consider themselves to be that higher race? Has not 
he already declared that “ peasant blood is the best blood in 
Germany,” and that there is no finer race than that of the 
peasants ? What better foundation can the National Socialists 
desire for their plan of breeding a new aristocracy from “‘ blood 
and soil”? 

Racial mania is an expression of the parvenu spirit, for 
nobody is in such urgent need of vouching for noble descent 
as the parvenu. For this reason the philosopher ascribed to 
himself an ancestry dating back to a legendary Polish count, 
and National Socialism has invented a Nordic genealogical 
tree that raises it above the other plebeian nations. The 
philosopher, however, had this advantage, that everybody 
accepted his printer’s ink at its face value and believed him 
to be the most elect of aristocrats. The literary critics of 
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Germany agreed with the schoolgirls that his flowing eloquence 
on aristocracy and noble birth was a conclusive proof of his 
aristocratic spirit. Those who know human nature better 
than literature feel that his very fluency concerning these 
matters makes it difficult for us to believe him. 

The National Socialists were, of course, obliged to part 
company with Nietzsche the publicist, who desired to dispose 
of the labour problem by writing down the working man as 
a pariah after the Hindu pattern, or as a sort of “ European 
Chinese.” He speaks ironically of “the blessing of work ” 
and “the dignity of work”; and he held it to be “an 
aristocratic feeling that work degrades.” His philosophy 
can never be squared with the National Socialist slogan : 
“‘ There is only one nobility, the nobility of Labour,” especi- 
ally as this section of his doctrine cannot be balanced, like so 
many others with contrary statements. Throughout his life 
he remained consistent in despising manual labour. He cared 
more, of course, about emphasising his questionable superior- 
ity of birth through this deliberate exhibition of haughtiness, 
than about proclaiming a serious social programme. Oddly 
enough, so far neither National nor international Socialism 
has taken serious offence at his contempt for the workman. 
His ideas seem to have been thought merely academic, 
though fanatical Pan-Germans such as Franz Haiser have 
been seduced into recommending the restoration of slavery. 
Perhaps it is a mistake not to take these things seriously ; 
perhaps Nietzsche proves himself, here too, to be a prophet, 
and the restoration of slavery in a modernised form may emerge 
as the inevitable result of the intellectual atmosphere of the 
European nations. Socialism has won all along the line, and 
the root idea of socialism is that the State should care for its 
citizens as the father for his children. The State can only 
do this if the citizens again become minors. Marx and 
Engels recognised ninety years ago that socialism cannot be 
realised without dictatorship. On this point National Social- 
ism has shown itself a wiser pupil of Marx than most Marxists, 
who yoked Marxism with liberal and democratic conceptions 
without perceiving that such ideas can never get on well 
with socialism. 

It is not a paradox but a fact that National Socialism mis- 
understands Nietzsche, and yet is right in claiming him as its 
prophet. His glorification of harshness, force and cruelty 
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in rulers fits in perfectly with the rubbish of National 
Socialism. His demand for the raising of humanity by a 
system of Spartan severity reads like a prophecy of the Third 
Reich, which seeks to redeem the German nation from all 
defects by an equally Draconian, pedantic multiplicity of 
rules. Yet the real Nietzsche longs for exactly the reverse of 
this omnipotence of the state, namely, the break-up of all 
state power—anarchy. On no subject does he speak with 
fiercer hatred and more scathing contempt than on the State, 
and if such utterances failed to prove his anarchical spirit, it 
would be proved in abundance by his roaming life. A man 
who cannot endure a settled place of residence is also unable 
to endure state ordinances. Naturally, the ever-paradoxical 
Nietzsche solved the problem of being a wild anarchist in 
theory and an obedient subject in practice. Despite his 
disgust at the state that “has stolen everything that he had,” 
he lived on a state pension. 

It was a prophecy after his own heart when Nietzsche in 
his Will to Power foretold anarchy as the future form of life 
for society. His philosophy indeed is the theory of anarchy. 
It contains no sentence that is not contradicted, shattered 
by another sentence; it formulates no logical or ethical 
principle which the author would accept for himself as bind- 
ing. ‘* Nothing is true, everything is permissible,” is the 
inevitable conclusion of this philosophy, whose labyrinthine 
paths lead straight to chaos. In a country where such a 
philosophy gained the mastery it was inevitable that, sooner 
or later, traditional authority must break down, and a new 
authority could only be based on the right of the strongest. 

It is only an apparent paradox that Nietzsche the anarchist 
also comes forward as the prophet of dictatorship. It is, in 
truth, one more proof of the uncanny foresight of this strange 
being, hypersensitive and hysterical, who had the power of 
sensing the ultimate issue of the modern mind decades ahead. 
Political anarchy arises from the mingling of politics and 
morals; this intermixture was the cardinal mistake of 
modern thought, and the chief tenet of his philosophy. It 
was no mere accident that, simultaneously with that philo- 
sophy, a revival of Machiavellianism should have occurred 
which, particularly in Germany, raised Machiavelli to be the 
most admired of all political theorists. For Machiavellianism 
is nothing else but a systematic confusion of politics and 
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morals, That great foe of nationalism, Marxism, also turns 
ethics into a mere function of economic need: in plain 
English, into money-making. It was inevitable that political 
anarchy should follow on such a conviction, and after anarchy 
dictatorship. 

For anarchy, even if it is merely a lawlessness hidden 
beneath a powerless constitution, can only be endured for a 
short time by a civilised European nation. If the authority 
of conscience no longer compels men to recognise the necessi- 
ties of the common good, an external force must be brought 
into play. The masses in Germany, Russia, Italy, thus flee 
to dictatorship, which at all events preserves outward order. 
Of course, dictatorship means only an external conquest of 
anarchy. For it is precisely dictatorship which, more than 
any other form of government, is obliged to identify politics 
and ethics, to declare blind submission to its will to be the 
highest of all virtues, and to stamp out all opposition as 
an inexpiable crime. Dictatorship thus turns right into 
wrong and wrong into right, punishes the reading of opposi- 
tion newspapers, treats the changing of its paper money into 
foreign currency as perjury and fraud, and therefore makes 
denunciation and servility the duty of good citizens. 

Does dictatorship lead to that Promised Land of world 
dominion which is the secret dream of German ambition? 
Is it possible that the idea of the policy of power, on which the 
Third Reich is based, can only operate at home, and can 
transform itself abroad into reconciliation and love of peace? 
Or will the Reich that has been all too forcibly unified break 
up in an explosion before National Socialism has time to 
turn the doctrine of a German hegemony into reality ? Will, 
indeed, its ideology leave any other choice than collapse or 
war? As long as the policy of Germany is based on the Will 
to Power, only blind confidence can trust her. 

Gustav BuUscHER. 


A CHAFFINCH BUILDS HER NEST. 
Tastes it be a lizard basking in the sun, I do not think 


I have seen an animal that looked happier than the 

hen chaffinch I watched recently building a nest of 
felted moss. Watching her every movement hour after hour 
at very close range, I grew to love her placid little face and 
thought I saw in it an expression of complete contentment. 
Just to look at her was to feel rested and to forget the world 
of men and women struggling now with bungalows, now with 
bombs, to achieve a happiness which is but the birthright of 
every living creature. Before, however, my little bird reached 
this idyllic state many things had happened. In the first 
place her mate, resplendent in a deep glowing pink waistcoat, 
with a slate-blue crown and other fineries, had chosen the 
approximate site of their future home. Earlier in the spring, 
in his bachelor days, he had claimed a certain area or territory 
as his own, by driving away others of his kind, and singing or 
calling from the most conspicuous positions available. On all 
sides other cock chaffinches, from similar points of vantage, 
proclaimed, one presumes, not only their sovereignty over a 
small piece of ground, but their willingness to enroll as 
husbands and as fathers—for a season. 

Towards the end of February or the beginning of March 
not more than a few hours a day are usually occupied in self- 
advertisement, the rest being spent in the communal winter 
flock, where perhaps rival males will feed amicably side by 
side after engaging in quite bitter territorial skirmishes. But 
as the season advances less and less time is spent on neutral 
ground, more and more in the isolation befitting one whose 
aim it is to become lord and master of all he surveys. When 
he has achieved this exalted ambition, the cock bird is, 
according to our standards, in rather a humiliating position, 
for he must now wait until a hen comes along and actually 
chooses him as a mate! I wonder how many splendid male 
birds my little hen passed over before choosing one to her 
heart’s content. Once having made her choice she was 
naturally free to visit the communal feeding ground while 
the cock remained on duty in the territory, for the latter, as 
the very centre of their universe, now became the link that 
kept the two together. If they paired quite early in the 
season, before the territory engaged the cock bird’s whole 
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attention, the chances are that they wandered the country- 
side together and fed with the remnants of the old winter 
flock—two little souls bound together by invisible threads. 

Towards the end of this honeymoon period it is certain that 
my demure little lady turned her attention increasingly to the 
requirements of her coming family. If you had been present 
you would probably have seen her inspecting the materials 
for a nest, now picking up a beakful of moss here, now drop- 
ping a beakful there, for all the world like her human counter- 
part choosing patterns. She may even have started a nest or 
two in different places before finally settling down to build 
one day in April the little home I spent so many hours watch- 
ing. But before describing the construction of the nest in 
detail, and the cock bird’s increasing interest in domestic 
affairs, it would be as well to consider the matter of birds’ 
nests in general, their nature and possible origin ; or at least 
sufficient of the matter to give my chaflinch’s nesting activities 
greater significance. 

Primarily a bird’s nest is simply a hollow in which the eggs 
are laid. It may be nothing more than a scrape in the ground, 
the merest impression of.a bird’s body, or it may be an 
elaborate woven structure swinging from the tip of a slender 
branch. Bearing this in mind, it is interesting to learn that 
green plover, or lapwing, commonly make, during the frenzy 
of courtship, just such hollows in the ground as their eggs are 
eventually laid in. Both sexes, stooping, press and roll their 
breasts into the ground, while the male, according to Coward, 
also “ scrapes and sits in imaginary nests, turning in them as 
he scratches the hollow in frenzied haste, or bending forward, 
breast to ground, raises and exhibits ” his chestnut coverts 
and banded tail. The hollows are chiefly made by a rolling 
bird—that is by one that looks as if it is trying to stand on its 
breast. Selous has repeatedly seen lapwing, during spasms of 
rolling, tear up grass or other nesting material. Some of this 
naturally falls into and more or less lines the little circular 
hollows made by the birds. The hen, after a spell of love- 
making, has therefore several nests at her disposal! She 
sometimes adds to the nest, while brooding, such grass or 
other materials as are within her reach, and on occasions there 
is a definite if feeble attempt at what we may call, ina popular 
sense, a true nest. 

Is it likely that the scrape of a nest in which the eggs are 
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laid is produced in another way—in cold blood, rather than 
almost by accident in the stress and strain of an admittedly 
extravagant courtship? It would be strange indeed if it were. 
Assuming that here is the making of the primitive hollow and 
a start, at any rate, towards the assembly of material, need 
one believe that nest-building arose from the strange and often 
grotesque posturings of a courting bird? The emotions of a 
bird are notoriously fluid. Is it not more likely that some of 
the nest-building movements “ escape” prematurely in sug- 
gestive actions during courtship? However this may be, 
Selous brings forward a fact in support of his theory of the 
sexual origin of nest building which cannot be overlooked. 
When a lapwing stoops to press its breast upon the ground, 
“the whole body inclining sharply up from it, the wings 
project like two horns from each side of the tail, which is bent 
down between them in a nervous, virile manner.” Suddenly 
““ a spasm or wave of energy seems to pass through the bird,” 
and the tail is bent still more forcibly down and moved ener- 
getically from side to side exactly as during the generative 
act. What possible connection can this have with nest 
building? In the lapwing presumably none, but had the bird 
been standing in an ordinary cup-shaped nest, the tail would 
have pressed down upon and helped to consolidate the growing 
rim. Watch a blackbird and you will see that it uses its tail 
in much this way. In other words, a movement still quite 
obviously sexual in the lapwing has perhaps developed into 
one which in the blackbird is concerned only with the shaping 
of the nest. 

In the meantime, whether or not one believes in the sexual 
origin of nest building, it is probable that the first step in the 
construction of many nests is an attempt on the bird’s part 
to make a primitive scrape or nesting hollow. It seems likely, 
indeed, that many a bird will turn round and round upon a 
branch, pressing down with its breast, before bringing 
material to line its imaginary hollow in solid English oak! In 
support of this, I noticed that a great tit made a neat circular 
impression in the thin layer of dust and débris on the hard 
wooden floor of a nesting-box, just as though it had been 
trying to press out a hollow in the way I have suggested. Not 
until twenty-four hours later did it bring any nesting material. 
Again, I watched a missel-thrush building, not indeed at such 
an early stage, but when the nest was as yet barely a platform 
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of dead grasses, and so strong were the “ hollowing ” move- 
ments that at times much of the scanty foundations were 
actually dislodged. The bird repeatedly pressed down with 
the upper part of its breast, and repeatedly turned round and 
round. To counteract these movements, which can only be 
called destructive, it reached down for the nesting material 
it had dislodged, for some of this festooned the surrounding 
briars, pulling it back on to the nest with its beak. Here then 
was a case in which a bird’s efforts to produce the primitive 
hollow actually impeded the progress of the nest. The missel- 
thrush’s nest is at the best of times rather an untidy affair. 
Let us now return to my little chaffinch and see how she 
managed to put together a perfect gem of a nest. 

Where the main trunk of a large buddleia divided into 
three stout branches to form a convenient crook, she had 
already placed about two thimblefuls of moss before her secret 
was discovered. I therefore missed the preceding stage, if 
there was one—namely her efforts to make a little hollow. 
However, from the moment she was seen flying into the bush 
carrying a beakful of moss at 2.30 p.m. (B.S.T.) on April 28th, 
she was kept under fairly close observation. I do not think 
she can have been at work many minutes before I was in a 
position to watch her every action on the nest. The first few 
beakfuls I saw her bring were placed on the site, after which 
the little bird deliberately stepped upon them, stood still a 
moment, sank into a sitting position for another moment, and 
then quietly stepped off and flew away. The laying of these 
foundations was so evidently an advance on the cruder 
methods of the missel-thrush that I settled down to watch 
with no little excitement for evidence of developing technique. 
In a day-to-day and minute-to-minute diary of events there is 
obviously much repetition. It will only be possible to describe 
here exactly what happened on a few representative occasions. 

On the second day the nest began to take form, so that on 
the third, when my little hen returned to build (again at 2.30 
p-m.), she came to a broken ring of moss—just the rim of a 
nest whose floor was still the trunk of the buddleia. During 
the afternoon the nest became more and more cup-shaped as 
the result of six visits by the hen, but when she stopped 
working for the day it was still only a very shallow cup with a 
hole at the bottom. During one or two of her desultory visits 
she brought no new material, but spent her time on the nest, 
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usually about two minutes, shaping and consolidating the 
growing rim. Sitting on her breast with her tail pointing 
almost vertically skywards, she had little spasms of treading 
or perhaps, as Howard puts it, of working her feet to turn the 
eggs that are not yet there. But to me this action seemed 
more akin to the lapwing’s frenzied scratching, already 
described—in which case can we perhaps assume that one 
evolves into the other as the season advances? For the 
chaffinch’s treading or kicking movements, as far as I could 
see, pushed and firmed the nest on one side while inevitably 
forcing the bird’s neck and breast against the opposite wall. 
In this way the nest was automatically consolidated in two 
places at once. So violent were these treading movements 
that on occasions the bird was forced to her feet. Sometimes 
these spasms of intense activity, lasting only a moment, 
ended in a sudden and momentary depression of the tail over 
the side of the nest. As the bird faced now in one direction, 
now in another, the nest inevitably became circular. 

Of course these spasms of activity, concerned with the 
fashioning of the inside of the cup, occupied only a fraction 
of each visit, the rest and far greater portion being spent on 
the arranging of the outside. This is to me the most wonderful 
part of a chaffinch’s nest, for in a perfect example it looks 
just as firm, just as smooth and regular as the inside, almost 
indeed as though it had been machine-turned. If the concave 
inner surface is smoothed and moulded by the bird’s own 
body, how is this striking regularity produced? The bird’s 
every visit made this abundantly clear. If she arrived with a 
beakful of moss, it was divided up and added to the rim of the 
nest in three or four places. Then—or if she arrived without 
material—she settled down on the nest in the curious position 
already described and, craning her neck over the side, reached 
down for any untidy or loose pieces of moss that caught her 
eye. These, usually mere threads, were added to the rim of 
the nest. In this way she spent the greater part of each visit, 
removing even the slightest projections. In other words, the 
outside is trimmed to shape as it grows. Sometimes, craning 
for untidy strands and finding none, she deliberately pressed 
down the edge of the nest with her neck, so that to a certain 
extent the outside also is smoothed and shaped by the bird’s 
body. 

In the next few days the nest grew steadily during the 
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afternoons. As the rim mounted up the bird began to sit ina 
more normal position, and during the momentary spasms of 
treading or kicking pressed her chin hard on the rising walls 
of her little home. This pressure aided and abetted the effect 
of the tail movements, of which I saw very little, and indeed 
in this case I think that the chin was almost as important as 
the tail. Perhaps the chaffinch is gradually dropping these 
old tail movements in favour of relatively modern methods 
better adapted to a nest made with such meticulous care. 

On May Sth building began for the first time in the morning, 
at a quarter to seven. In the afternoon the chaffinch was still 
at work. At three o’clock I watched her arrive without 
nesting material, saw her tidying up and, during her brief 
visit, treading the nest three times, each spasm ending in the 
depressing of the tail over the edge of the nest. A few minutes 
later the cock chaffinch appeared—almost the first time I had 
seen him anywhere near the nest. The hen was away, but on 
her return she flew straight to her mate and solicited his 
attentions with fluttering wings. He responded and then 
wandered off, while she returned to the nest. For three or 
four minutes—double the usual time—she tidied the nest and, 
which I think is significant, not once during all this time did 
she tread the nest with her feet. Perhaps this was simply due 
to exhaustion. If not, then, taken in conjunction with the 
repeated tail movements, followed by pairing, I think it 
rather illuminating. Evidently the nesting bird is in a state 
of considerable emotional tension, normally released in the 
process of shaping and building the nest, If, however, it is 
side-tracked in pairing, certain elements in the nesting 
activities automatically wane—that at least is a provisional 
interpretation of what I saw. 

Six days later, that is on May 11th, the first egg was laid. 
In the afternoon I waited for an hour before seeing a chaffinch, 
and then to my surprise the cock flew into the branches of a 
willow overlooking the nest. Five minutes later the hen 
appeared and flew straight down to brood her solitary egg. 
As though now quite satisfied, the cock flew away. For sixteen 
minutes the hen sat on her nest, usually quite still, but occa- 
sionally pecking at a stray piece of moss. Twice she raised 
herself slightly and peered down at the egg, perhaps touching 
it with her bill, and twice she worked her feet slightly, as 
though turning her egg. This treading was quite distinct from 
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the spasmodical whirring of legs I had seen in nest building. 
Once or twice she turned right round to face in the opposite 
direction. After fourteen minutes she became restless, looking 
up and around as if in search of her mate. Two minutes of 
this—and off she flew! No doubt her active little body found 
inactivity irksome. That she stayed so long suggests that the 
weary hours of brooding that lay ahead would not be entered 
upon without preparation, for she had stayed eight times 
longer than usual. Presently the cock appeared again and 
actually flew on to the buddleia, in this way showing an 
increasing interest in family affairs. But he did not this time 
await the hen’s return—they missed one another by a couple 
of minutes. However, she settled down to brood once more, 
but remained only ten minutes. Her desire to tidy the nest 
was growing very feeble, nothing was really moved, only 
pulled and sometimes only touched. Once she yawned, and 
I thought she was going to sleep. That night she slept on the 
nest. 

Before leaving our chaffinch couple to live “ happily ever 
after,” I must describe the laying of one of her eggs. On the 
morning of May 13th I reached the nest soon after five and 
found the hen on her nest, where of course she had slept. 
Whether she had already been off at all I do not know. 
Anyhow at half-past five she left for a quarter of an hour, 
which gave me an opportunity of counting the eggs. There 
were still two, as on the previous day, so that I had only to 
wait to be present during the laying of the third. The sun, 
like a huge red ball, was just appearing over the distant hills, 
while above me the sky was blue and cloudless. As I waited 
I was nearly deafened by the passionate singing of a golden- 
crested wren. Its almost desultory song during the day can 
give little idea of the vehemence of this early morning out- 
burst. How the tiny body manages to create and maintain 
such a shattering volume of sound almost passes under- 
standing. Farther away a great tit and a marsh tit were 
rending the air with their constantly repeated calls. In the 
distance a blackbird sang. When the golden-crested wren 
had finished, a chiff-chaff murmured softly overhead, and I 
heard again the gentle passage of water between mossy 
boulders. 

On her return the hen sat for nearly forty minutes. Most 
of the time she sat absolutely still, but once or twice she 
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raised herself up and peered down into the nest. Was she 
staring at two or at three eggs? I didnot know! Occasionally 
she worked her feet gently as though turning eggs. Mean- 
while the cock chaffinch was heard calling on and off, but he 
did not put in an appearance. Suddenly the hen uttered the 
usual chaffinch note, pink! pink/—the first time I had heard 
her making a sound on the nest—and immediately flew off, 
revealing three eggs. Within ten minutes she returned, 
acccuspanied by the cock. While she flew down to the nest, 
he watched from the overhanging willow. At last his interest 
was thoroughly aroused, and a moment later he followed her 
to the nest. While the demure little hen sat perfectly motion- 
less on her three speckled eggs, the cock bird broke out into 
excited chatter as he stared and stared at the nest and at all 
that was his. Then he flew away. He had done his best— 
what more could a cock chaffinch do? 


G. B. Goocu. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL. 
HE problem of the Fall in Christian theology balances 


the Christian doctrine of redemption. It would, how- 

ever, be more exact to say that the redemption was a 
movement on the part of God as a result of the Fall of Man; 
and that, but for the Fall, the redemption would be less an 
unnecessary act of God than it would a logical impossibility. 
For you cannot redeem something that has not fallen away ; 
and the modern position of defending the redemption while 
calling the Fall in question is logically indefensible and is 
bound to bring Christianity into disrepute. St. Paul would 
not have recognised it as Christianity at all. The only wonder 
is that this has not been made the rallying point for a general 
attack upon Christianity ; but I venture to think that there 
are already signs in the air that the citadel is going to be 
attacked in this weak spot before long; and we had better 
look to the fortress and either abandon the citadel outright or 
reform it to meet the attack. 

There are, it is true, a few hazy ideas about as to what 
actually constitutes the Fall; but these ideas seldom take 
account of anything more than the human race. For, while 
it is generally admitted that the theory of evolution has 
utterly exploded the idea of Man as a special creation, we 
are told that this does not explode the theory of the Fall. 
This school of thought, in so far as a theory which has barely 
felt its way into existence among individuals may be called 
a school of thought, teaches that when the creation reached 
the stage of Man it did not go on steadily evolving upwards 
(as though it ever had evolved steadily upwards) but used 
its free will to abuse its privileges. Now such a theory of the 
Fall of Man might account for a vital conflict with evil in the 
heart of Man; but it leaves the whole phenomena of Nature 
out. It solves one small problem while increasing a multitude 
of other problems ; and if we adjust our minds to the problem 
in the universe which has given rise to the belief in a fall, I 
think we shall see that this theory leaves the greater part of it 
unsolved—as does the notion of a “ fall upwards ” of which 
Hegel was the chief exponent. 

Man, from his earliest thought, has been conscious of this 
vital conflict in the heart of nature; and the growth of our 
ideas about God have steadily increased the sense of this 
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conflict. As philosophers have come to realise the moral 
perfection of God, the forces in the universe which He created 
have grown darker and darker against the increasing light of 
His Being, as we have come to regard Him. We do well to 
think of such a God as the source of life and light, the painter 
of the sunset and the inspirer of poets and musicians ; but 
everyone who has wrestled with the problem must be terribly 
and poignantly aware of the other side of the picture. “ Did 
He Who made the lamb make thee?” cried Blake, as he 
contemplated the tiger; and this one question puts into a 
cingle-ery the problem which has beset the minds of men ever 
since they have begun to think. The sunset, the maternal 
instinct and the world’s great artistic achievements may 
speak to us of a God of Goodness, Truth and Beauty; but 
what about the tiger? What about the cobra and the 
diphtheritic germ, earthquakes, tidal waves and nature “ red 
in tooth and claw”? 

Long before the race of men began its appalling history of 
incredible lusts and incredible cruelties, those lusts and those 
cruelties were ravaging the world. Atons before the first 
men emerged from their caves in their eternal quest for blood, 
little but that quest for blood was abroad in the universe. 
There may have been gorgeous sunrises and sunsets over 
those primeval deserts and jungles, and there were un- 
doubtedly some beautiful creatures to be seen; but day and 
night the whole earth and the whole sea must have echoed 
with that hungry search for blood. Millions of years before 
the first prophets had their vision of a loving God, or Socrates 
found order and purpose in the Mind behind the universe, 
that hunt for blood with its attendant orgy of pain, disease 
and death, was the one potent factor in the universe; and 
this was before those early strivings found vent in the long 
history of the martyrdom of Man. 

Now there is probably nobody who, viewing this spectacle 
of nature and history—viewing, in fact, that congealed mass 
of fears and suffering to which everyone who is born in the 
flesh is heir, can fail to see that this is utterly incompatible 
with a God of Beauty, Truth and Goodness. Somehow or 
other ugliness, falsehood and sin have got into the world 
which He created ; and this sense of vital conflict has given 
rise to the doctrine of the Fall. It appears, in some guise, 
in all religions and is one of the foundations of Christianity ; 
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but any theory which puts the whole of its weight upon Man 
must ignore the whole scale upon which it existed before the 
emergence of Man. That terrible catastrophe, the most 
appalling catastrophe in the whole history of the universe, 
must have happened millions of ages before the emergence of 
the human race if we are to account for all the facts ; andsoa 
doctrine of the Fall that does not take the whole phenomena 
of nature into account cannot possibly be said to solve the 
problem in any but a partial sense. 

In order to reach the origin of this catastrophe we shall 
have to look deeply into the heart of nature for its cause ; 
and this will be found, I think, to lead at once to certain 
deeply interesting conclusions. For the more we look into 
the material universe the more conscious we must become of 
the fact that matter is tainted at its source with this element, 
while spirit is striving against it wherever it is manifesting 
itself. Pain in its destructive sense, disease and death, are 
all physical in their operation—a fact which has led Plato, 
Augustine and Buddha, to regard the body as in a sense 
inherently evil; and which gave rise to the Manichean 
heresy. Moreover, apart from its physical manifestations in 
life, matter is everywhere slowly disintegrating ; and all the 
while it is being built up into various shapes of beauty or 
practical purpose, it is slowly rotting away. At the same 
time minds grow ever more and more powerful as they are 
utilised. Far from becoming exhausted, the spirit of Man 
takes on an ever more enduring aspect as it is used up in 
service ; and minds become tougher and more subtle by those 
very uses which destroy matter. 

We come nearest to this problem when we study the 
individual in the two aspects by which he discloses himself— 
body and mind. For as the mind grows it tends to become 
more stable and powerful, and the phases through which it 
passes are less changes than processes of development in 
which each stage is used up to better service in the next stage ; 
but the body undergoes a very different fate. In spite of its 
physical growth it is running down the whole time. The body 
1s actually dying before birth. From the moment of its concep- 
tion it is dying; and the duel with death continues through- 
out its life—each new stage rendering it more vulnerable to 
the enemy which was conceived, born and grown with it, and 
which must ultimately overtake and defeat it. This amazing 
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paradox which so obsessed the mind of the poet Donne among 
others, is not limited to human life ; but can be seen in every 
corner of the universe. The whole creation is slowly dying 
and must, whatever turn it takes, end in wholesale material 
destruction. 

It is not enough for us to see and admit the universal 
disintegration of matter unless we realise also that the spirit 
of Man is everywhere striving against this universal doom as 
something that is alien and does not harmonise with its 
nature. Death is not natural to man. Children are surprised 
when first they hear of it, or shocked when first they come 
upon it; and the minds of men have ever striven, and with 
partial success, against the ravages of disease and pain. 
Moreover there are elements in his favour within nature 
herself. In spite of the toll which she takes of life and the 
means by which she spreads disease and pain, there are 
elements within herself that make for healing and the preser- 
vation of life—as though the forces at work for her destruc- 
tion were alien to her own being. The problem at this point 
becomes acute; but, at the same time, begins to yield up its 
secret. For it is only by the exercise of his mental faculties 
that Man can fully realise and utilise these forces; and so 
defeat nature by nature. Wherever matter exists without 
mind there is a tendency for it to relapse into inertia and to 
disintegrate. 

Now if we are to trace this disharmony in the universe to 
its source we shall have to admit outright that the catas- 
trophe must have ante-dated the creation of the material 
universe. There is, however, no need to put the Fall back 
behind the creation of matter, but there must have been a 
fall in the spiritual world which resulted in the creation of 
matter since the only kind of universe that could have existed 
before the creation of a material universe must have been a 
spiritual one. We must argue, once the moral perfection of 
God is admitted, that such a universe existed before the 
material universe because the material universe is full of the 
taint which we have already seen is antagonistic to the 
purpose of God. There must therefore have been some pre- 
mundane catastrophe which resulted in a fall of spirit to a 
material level. It need not have involved the whole spiritual 
creation and it may have affected other parts of the spiritual 
universe in other ways; but, if the nature of God be that of 
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a loving Father, then the nature of matter is incompatible 
with His nature ; it could not have been created just as such 
by Him. It must be a diseased and vitiated form of something 
which He had already created; and it is not unreasonable 
therefore to speak of matter as fallen spirit. 

Before going any further with the argument it is necessary 
to point out that matter is not evil on this account. It is, 
on the contrary, good in itself, because it was originally the 
creation of God ; but it is a corrupted and fallen edition of 
that creation—destined to pass through many trials before 
it can regain its former status—standing in need of redemp- 
tion. How that Fall came about and how matter must 
reascend to its former spiritual nature it will be the purpose of 
this article to disclose as far as human language can disclose 
it; but it would be a fundamental error to suggest that 
matter was of itself evil. The most that can be said is that it 
was the nature which spirit was bound to assume as the result 
of its rebellion against God. The theory is by no means 
entirely new; but has appeared, from time to time, under 
variots guises during the history of theology. Origen was the 
first to entertain the notion of a pre-mundane Fall; and the 
idea has come up again since the theory of evolution and 
modern Biblical scholarship rendered the story of Eden an 
allegory. A whisper has come down the ages that a collective 
Fall in Time, approximating to the fall of the angels as 
disclosed in Genesis vi, occurred before the creation of a 
material universe ; and even the story of the Fallen Angels 
shared an equal prestige with that of the Eden myth until the 
theology of St. Paul established the latter theory in Christian 
theology and the angel story began to lose its significance. 
Some such pre-mundane fall may actually claim to be a part 
of the Christian Revelation—since our Lord spoke of a fall of 
Satan which can hardly be supposed to have happened after 
the creation of the worlds. 

The theory of a fall from spirit into matter, by the creation’s 
own will is, I think, the only theory of the pre-mundane Fall 
that entirely acquits God of responsibility for the taint that 
is in matter; and it has the double advantage of disclosing 
God as the Creator of one universe—in which perfect Beauty, 
prefect Truth and perfect Goodness must once have flourished. 
There could have been no pain, disease or death in such a 
state; because it was a perfectly spiritual creation—an 
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angelic creation. That is the state which we call Heaven ; 
and which would, but for the abuse of free will, have been the 
lot of the sons of God for all eternity. Man has from the dawn 
of mind been conscious of a realm of spirits higher than 
himself ; and at all times he has been conscious of an animal 
nature lower than himself. Is it not possible to see in this 
amphibious nature the two origins at war within a single 
personality, the original universe to which his soul belongs and 
the fallen universe of matter that his body has inherited ? 

The ultimate Fall from spirit to matter must remain a 
mystery so long as the spiritual universe is outside the region 
of visible experience ; but at least it is a mystery that sheds a 
wealth of light upon other mysteries. For if matter be fallen 
spirit, as the outcome of some great pre-mundane catastrophe 
in the spiritual world, we can see how it has been slowly and 
painfully returning to that state throughout the story of the 
universe. God made Man originally in His own image—a 
spiritual body fit to exercise His perfect will; and after his 
fall from that state man has been slowly making himself in the 
image of God. Of course God never lost him, and we can see 
the spirit of God working through the hideous panorama of 
evolution ; but the creation lost its vision of God at the Fall, 
and the career upon which it entered as a material state was 
one of slowly feeling its way back to Him. At last, after 
millions of ages spent in blindness and pain and groping and 
death, the material universe has worked its way up to a 
spiritual state once more and the fallen angels have emerged 
in the separate minds of man; but that shroud of matter in 
which we wound ourselves at the Fall still hides the vision of 
God from us and none but those who have the gift of living 
entirely in the spirit can see God until death. 

The vital difhculty of belief in a pre-mundane Fall of a 
spiritual universe of living beings to a material potentiality 
without apparent life is obvious. For the pre-mundane Fall, 
if it inaugurated the material universe, must have been a fall 
from collective life to what I must roughly describe as a lump 
of matter. For the primeval gases out of which our universe 
evolved to its present state of complexity was apparently 
devoid of all intelligence and life ; and certainly possessed no 
individuality. The Fall of the angels must therefore have 
been a complete and total collapse of life which involved a 
temporary loss of individuality ; and matter cannot, in such 
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circumstances, be described better than by terming it “dead 
spirit.” Moreover their environment must have been included 
in the Fall. 

At the same time it must be remembered that life could not 
have been extinct at the inauguration of the material universe 
since the primeval vapours possessed the potentialities of the 
universe into which it was to evolve ; but life was certainly 
dormant at the beginning of its career, so evolution assumes a 
different character at once. So we realise that, if it was a 
slow awakening, or unpacking of what was already inherent 
within matter from the beginning, life did not become 
extinct at the Fall; but had to fight its way into maturity 
again through the material form which it had assumed. 
Moreover it is not possible to say that angels possess per- 
sonality in the sense that men do since they are created perfect 
and do not have to go through that school of education by 
suffering and frustration that is the anvil on which personality 
is forged. So a fall of angels into the mass of material poten- 
tiality which originated our universe is not so unreasonable 
as might appear at first sight. 

The story of evolution is the history of the fallen race’s 
slow and often terrible pilgrimage back to the glories of the 
spirituality which once it lost. Having lost the vision of God 
it had to be done in darkness and blind ignorance for many 
thousands of ages. In all those zons of time, before the dawn 
of intelligence, the evil results of the Fall were manifested in 
the blind struggle for existence; and the dawning of the 
material consciousness was attended by the sensualities and 
hungers of the nature which the fallen angels had assumed. 
At last the creatures groped their way into the light of intelli- 
gence, but the waste had been appalling ; and even then there 
were to be millions of years more of blunderings, strivings, 
deaths and agonies, before these creatures even attained 
the cruel and wicked little minds of the first men. Since 
then the story has not been unlike an eternal tragedy. 
Kingdoms have grown and flourished upon incredible cruelties 
and incredible lusts—only to be shattered either by those who 
have achieved a great material splendour or by those whose 
crudity and barbarism have given them the advantage. In 
all the most splendid achievements of men—in the plays of 
Shakespeare, the histories of Thucydides, the symphonies of 
Beethoven and the heart of the great Bible itself, that 
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overwhelming sense of Man’s martyrdom to the forces of evil 
is displayed ; and the greater the mind the more vitally con- 
scious has it always been of this poignant paradox in the 
universe. The only answer to this question, written in blood 
and flame over the whole page of history, is that God did not 
create these forces. He created a Heaven of eternal happiness 
and goodwill; but His creatures, or some of them, turned 
from Him and rebelled against Him ; and plunged themselves 
into a darkness and blindness which only His love has saved 
them from eternally. 

For here we come to the crux of the whole problem; and 
can see how the Christian can solve this problem of the love 
of God in the face of so much evil—once he admits the Fall. 
God has permitted the Fall rather than deny His creation 
the possibility of falling; but in His eternal foreknowledge 
He must have envisaged the appalling consequences of such 
an act, and here comes in the possibility of redemption. 
There was one thing that God could do that would reunite 
the fallen universe with Himself. That universe had shut 
Him out by the material shape which it had assumed ; and 
the only redemptive movement that God could make was to 
enter the material world and bring into it the light of the 
spiritual. 

Now this is not the place for a disquisition on the theology 
or the merits of our Lord’s death upon the cross; but the 
point I want to drive home goes like a wedge through my 
whole argument. God could not reconcile the world to Himself 
unless He met the world upon its own ground ; and, in order 
to do this He had to assume the fallen shape and enter matter. 
For there is no sin in matter—although matter was the shape 
that the creatures who first sinned assumed because of their 
sin. Perhaps St. Paul had something of this in mind when he 
spoke of God as having “‘ become sin for our sake.” There are 
certainly passages in his epistles which seem to regard matter 
as the least common multiple into which both God and sin 
will go. Moreover such a view of the incarnation enormously 
amplifies our view of the redemption ; and we can think of 
that act of God as not merely achieved for Man alone, but 
for the whole material creation. 

AsHLEY SAMPSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


VENISELOS. 


LEFTHERIOS VENISELOS died after a short illness 
BK: March 18th. What he did had been largely undone 

before he died. What he was, was understood by only 
a few intimate friends. Ronald Burrows died sixteen years 
ago; else the obituary notices that appeared in the British 
Press on March igth last might have included at least one 
contribution by a man who understood Veniselos. Veniselos 
was not easy to understand. Certainly the average Greek 
did not understand him. In his public aspect he was an 
imperialist who brilliantly achieved his objects by skilful 
diplomacy and personal charm (which are two aspects of one 
single thing) but who could not win and keep the confidence 
of his own people. No one ever did, or ever will, win and keep 
the confidence of the Greek people. What the Greek people 
want more than any other blessing on earth, is something 
new, a change from present dispensations to something else, 
whatever it may be. 

If the Greek people did not understand Veniselos, neither 
did he understand them. In his mind he cherished an ideal 
of the Greek people and, as it were, obstinately refused to 
believe that the Greek people were other than he idealised 
them to be. After the normal manner of simple people, 
Veniselos was a bad judge of character. Throughout his 
life he was victimised by “ friends” and colleagues who to 
any eyes except his own were obvious frauds. Veniselos 
seemed to be incapable of suspecting duplicity, disloyalty, 
or other such defects of character in those around him, be- 
cause those defects lay so far outside the range of his own 
possibilities that he seemed not to be conscious of them. Nor, 
in that respect, did he ever learn any lesson. In 1920 he 
emptied the gaols of his political enemies, so that they might 
vote against him; and was surprised and hurt when they 
did vote against him. In consequence, he was exiled from 
Greece: he who by the result of the war had been proved 
right in his conduct in 1916 when he set up his provisional 
- government at Salonika and insisted, against the King, on 
Greece’s fighting, not against, but on the side of, the Allies ; 
he who after the war had raised Greek diplomatic prestige 
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so high that no single essential Greek claim had been denied 
by the Great Powers sitting in Paris. The truth is that 
Veniselos was not a typical Greek. The restless desire to 
plunge from one new thing to another he never understood. 
When the people he served not only voted against him at the 
polls, but turned against him such a fury that he had to flee 
the country for his life, his heart was broken, and he an- 
nounced his withdrawal from politics for the rest of his life. 
Yet within three years, when the Veniselist Treaty of Sévres, 
no longer tenable because Veniselos was not there to defend 
it, duly came to be revised at the Lausanne conference, he 
did not hesitate to accept the post of Greek delegate at that 
conference. He was still an exile ; it was clearly understood 
that he must not again set foot on Greek soil. Yet he had 
been proved to be a good diplomatist, one who might again 
wrest from the Powers what Greece wanted, and Greece, 
therefore, asked him again to serve her while still accepting 
the status of exile. Fortunately Veniselos himself had little 
sense of humour. He was desperately sincere in his devotion 
to Greece. When in November 1922 Athens condemned to 
death certain Cabinet Ministers for losing the war in Anatolia, 
Veniselos resisted the pressure put upon him by Lord Curzon 
to advise Athens against the executions. Veniselos said it 
was not his business, as indeed it was not, except in so far as 
the indignation caused thereby at Lausanne might damage 
Veniselos’s chance of successfully upholding Greek interests. 
What he did, therefore, was to telegraph to Athens asking 
them to have in readiness an alternative to himself as Greek 
representative in the event aforesaid ; and he did at the same 
time point out the possible serious consequences that might 
follow the carrying out of the executions. What is interesting 
is that he never wavered in his determination to serve Greece 
except in so far as he thought someone else might do it better. 

The two outstanding features of his character were his 
patriotism and the objectivity of his ambition. His patriotism 
was of the quaint old-fashioned type that makes a man 
measure his country’s glory by the extent of her military 
conquests. His ambition was so objectively centred upon his 
country, rather than upon himself, that he failed to recognise 
the dangers directed against himself. His sense of loyalty to 
his friends was such that a year before he died he allowed 
himself to be dragged into an adventure of which he could 
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never have approved and which was so obvious a mistake 
that it cost him the friendship of many who before had 
admired him. 

He was one of the most unusual men we are likely to know 
in our time. A born leader of men and a man of action; a 
shrewd diplomatist, always asking less than he ultimately 
expected to get and thus getting it bit by bit; yet a man of 
singularly gentle charm and courtesy. He started his active 
life as a rebel in the Cretan hills, shouldering his rifle even in 
his early teens. By his fanatic belief in the qualities of the 
Greek people he led that people away from the King at a 
crisis in the country’s fortunes and thereby saved his country 
from the disaster of fighting on the wrong side in the Great 
War ; he drove out the dynasty itself ; and after the war he 
miraculously persuaded the Paris conference to give him 
Smyrna. He could have made a success of Smyrna, though 
Greece without him could not. Having won Smyrna by 
diplomatic means, and Greece having lost it again by military 
means, Veniselos yet lived to achieve in 1930 his greatest 
triumph, namely the closing of the chronic Greco-Turkish 
feud. On October 30th, 1930, Veniselos visited Angora to 
sign with Ismet Pasha a treaty of friendship, a convention 
for the stabilisation of the Greek and Turkish fleets, a trade 
agreement and subsidiary agreements such as together did 
indeed inaugurate a new phase of Near Eastern relationships. 
That part of his work has not been destroyed. 


GERMANY AND EvuRoPE. 


The action taken by Herr Hitler on March 7th, when he 
made certain proposals for safeguarding the peace of Europe 
and at the same time sent his troops goose-stepping into the 
Rhine zone and tore up the Treaty of Locarno, was the 
precursor of an astonishingly muddled series of conferences 
in London, Paris and Geneva. Within twenty-four hours of 
Herr Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhine zone the French 
Government formally appealed to the League of Nations and 
M. Sarraut broadcast an uncompromising opposition to the 
whole recent body of Herr Hitler’s works (March 8th), On 
March 1oth a hurried meeting took place in Paris of the non- 
German Locarno signatories: namely of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium. Mr. Eden attended that meeting 
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on behalf of the British Government. He was accompanied by 
Lord Halifax. The moment he met M. Flandin face to face 
Mr. Eden recognised that his self-imposed réle of mediator 
between France and Germany was going to be more difficult 
than he had expected. M. Flandin showed an intransigent 
front, and flatly refused to discuss the Hitler proposals until 
the Hitler action in reoccupying the Rhineland zone and 
tearing up the Locarno Treaty had been undone. Mr. Eden 
was so impressed with M. Flandin’s rigidity that he put to 
him what he thought might be a question such as would force 
M. Flandin himself to ponder the logic of his attitude. ““ Would 
you,” asked Mr. Eden, “ go to the length of military sanctions 
to resist this thing of Herr Hitler’s?” M. Flandin stood 
terse and tense, and after only a moment’s dramatic hesita- 
tion hissed out the single word “ Ouz/” Mr. Eden thereupon 
rushed to the telephone for instructions from London. 
London being quite incapable of giving instructions—the 
Cabinet being so much at sixes and sevens that it was incapa- 
ble of defining any policy on any subject—Mr. Eden suggested 
that the meeting of the non-German Locarno Powers should 
be transferred from Paris to London. He was the more 
anxious to gain time and to be nearer home because M. Van 
Zeeland, the Belgian Prime Minister, at the Paris meeting 
had also made an impressive argument. Before the war, he 
said, Belgium had been “ guaranteed” her neutrality. The 
guarantee was proved in 1914 to be worthless as a protection. 
After the war, in 1925, she was given another form of protec- 
tion, namely that of the Locarno Treaty. In its turn that 
guarantee of Belgian integrity had been destroyed. Herr 
Hitler had made the excuse that the Locarno Treaty had 
already been in effect destroyed by the Franco-Russian 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Yet Belgium had not made any 
pact with Russia. 

The adjourned meeting reassembled in London on March 
12th. It presented such a spectacle as the diplomatists of 
the now prevailing quality can apparently contemplate with 
equanimity, although it violates every dictate of common 
sense. The essence of the situation was that Germany had 
by now recovered her position as the strongest military power 
in Europe. She therefore repudiated such clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles as prescribed to Germany an unequal 
status: Articles 42 and 43, for example, which provided for the 
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demilitarisation of the Rhineland zone on the German side 
of the frontier. Inasmuch as those Versailles clauses had been 
incorporated as an integral part of the Treaty of Locarno, 
Germany rejected also the Treaty of Locarno. Quite simply 
Germany threw down a challenge to the Versailles Powers, 
rejected every diplomatic instrument which limited German 
sovereignty over German territory, and defied the Versailles 
Powers to do their worst. Faced with such a situation the 
Versailles Powers took refuge in the lamest and most academic 
of juridical arguments. 

On March 14th the League Council, which also sat in 
London, sent an invitation to the German Government to be 
represented at the further Council meetings which were to be 
held about the Franco-Belgian submission. The invitation 
was sent not by virtue of Article 17 of the Covenant (whereby 
Germany would be invested temporarily with the full status 
of a League member) but of Article 4 of the Locarno Treaty. 

The distinction meant that if Germany accepted the 
Council’s invitation she would attend as a non-League State 
for the exclusive purpose of answering the Franco-Belgian 
charge that she had violated the Locarno Treaty. 

There followed a week of intense muddle. On Sunday, 
March 15th, Herr Hitler telegraphed to M. Avenol, the 
Secretary-General of the League, his acceptance of the 
League’s proposal, on two conditions: (a) that Germany be 
assured of a status of equality in the proceedings of the 
Council; () that she be given a clear assurance that Herr 
Hitler’s proposals of March 7th would be discussed as an 
integral whole and alsbald. (Alsbald, short for alsobald, is a 
literal equivalent of the French aussitét, there being no exact 
English equivalent. It means “as soon as may be.” It was 
at first translated “‘ forthwith,” but the storm abated on the 
compromise translation “in due course.”) 

On Monday, March 16th, the League Council answered that 
it could promise equality of status, but was not competent to 
promise anything about the Hitler proposals. M. Flandin sub- 
mitted to the Council a joint Franco-Belgian resolution that 
the German Government by reoccupying the Rhineland had 
violated Article 43 of the Versailles Treaty and also the 
Locarno Treaty. Mr. Eden telegraphed to Berlin an assurance 
that he would do his best to promote a settlement by discussion 
of the Hitler and other proposals “ at the proper time.” 
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On March 18th Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in London 
by air. On March 19th a long and heavy day’s work included 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s defence before the League Council of 
Germany’s reoccupation of the Rhineland. His case was that 
as the Franco-Russian Pact of Mutual Assistance violated the 
Locarno Treaty, that Treaty was thereby “ terminated ” by 
France, and therefore the Locarno obligation to honour 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles no longer held. 
The Council thereupon registered its formal finding that 
Germany had violated both the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Treaty of Locarno. The non-German Locarno signatories 
decided to submit Germany’s argument about the Franco- 
Russian Pact to the World Court. They further drafted the 
Four-Power Proposals to Germany. Mr. Eden presented them 
to Herr von Ribbentrop that night. 

The main proposals were (a) that the juridical issue 
between Germany and France be submitted to the World 
Court, Germany to undertake to “accept” its decision, 
France being bound, should the decision go against her, to 
denounce the Franco-Russian Pact; (d) that immediate 
discussion should take place between the five Locarno signa- 
tories on Herr Hitler’s proposals of March 7th, and other 
proposals made by the Four Powers ; (c) that for the interim 
period of those discussions an international force should 
occupy a strip of German territory along the French and 
Belgian frontiers; (d) that if the first conference thus pro- 
posed should succeed, there should be convened a world 
conference on armaments, economic collaboration and pacts 
of mutual assistance ; (¢) that in the interim period the general 
staffs of the Four Powers should consult about interim pre- 
cautions against aggression, and that in the event of the 
failure of-the first conference those general staffs should 
consult about permanent measures in that sense. | 

On March 21st, Herr von Ribbentrop flew to Berlin to 
consult his Government. He flew back to London on March 
24th. That evening he presented to Mr. Eden a written 
“preliminary” answer to the proposals of March 19th. 
Preliminary, because he intimated that the “ definitive ” 
answer would not be given till the elections in Germany had 
taken place. The document of March 24th reiterated the 
German view that the Franco-Russian Pact had destroyed 
the basis of the Locarno Treaty ; that the Rhineland had been 
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reoccupied to vindicate Germany’s equality of status; that 
the proposed new Rhine zone could not be accepted, for the 
same reason; but that Germany would make an alternative 
contribution to pacific diplomacy. 

British diplomacy was debated in the House of Commons on 
March 26th. Some surprise was caused in German, and relief 
in French, quarters by the general feeling then expressed that 
it was not enough for Germany to reject “unequal” pro- 
posals. Mr. Eden emphasised the need of a “ constructive 
contribution ” from Germany. He represented it to be a 
“vital interest ” of Britain that no enemy should cross the 
Belgian or French frontier. He reiterated the British com- 
mitment to resist such aggression. The general debate had 
the cumulative effect of distinguishing sharply between Ger- 
man sovereignty on German soil and Germany’s joint respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the peace outside. 

Herr von Ribbentrop and Herr Dieckhoff on March 27th 
had a further conversation with Mr. Eden and Lord Cran- 
borne before flying to Berlin. This time the German envoys 
showed an even stiffer front. They gave no encouragement to 
Mr. Eden’s hope that Germany would help on the negotiations 
by a conciliatory gesture. The suggested gesture was that 
Germany should refrain at least from building fortifications in 
the reoccupied zone for the short period of the first conference 
proposed by the Four Powers. Such a gesture would be easy, 
because anyhow Germany could not build the fortifications in 
the time. But it unfortunately encroached upon the symbolic 
principle of German sovereignty. 

The German elections duly took place on March 2gth, and 
Herr Hitler duly received his 100 per cent., less one per cent. 
due to spoilt papers. The single-candidate election thus 
proved how simple life can be. On March 31st, Herr von 
Ribbentrop flew to London. On April 1st he presented to Mr. 
Eden the German answer to the Four-Power proposals of 
March 19th. Those proposals themselves were rejected. In 
their place Herr Hitler submitted a new set of proposals in a 
long and comprehensive document. He proposed a progres- 
sion from an initial diplomatic armistice to the negotiation of 
‘ecurity pacts and thence to wider negotiation for disarma- 
Mt and economic co-operation. 

Ti. Four Powers had suggested two stages, one for the 
negotl@ton of immediate pacts, the other for a wider 
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settlement. Herr Hitler proposed three. But the three were 
not clearly defined. He described them himself as (1) a period 
of calm; (2) “ actual negotiations for securing the peace of 
Europe”; and (3) a later period of indeterminate scope to 
include discussion of armaments and economics. But he then 
went on in his own document to refer to his own second period 
as the first. 

Herr Hitler proposed that the “ first ” period up to the 
“ signature of the non-aggression pacts and thus covering a 
guaranteed European peace” should be limited to four 
months. During that time he suggested a standstill in the 
Rhine zone, supervised by Britain and Italy as guarantors of 
a new “ Locarno ” treaty to be concurrently negotiated. But 
the supervising Commission was to include also a “ dis- 
interested third neutral Power,” and moreover Germany, 
Belgium and France should send a representative. Holland 
was suggested as a party to the new “ Locarno” treaty. 
Parallel treaties in Central, South-Eastern, and Eastern 
Europe were proposed. Germany was willing to re-enter the 
League of Nations during or after this period, but added that 
she ‘“‘ expects ” the Covenant to be detached from the Treaty 
of Versailles and “ colonial equality of rights ” to be “ cleared 
u eae 

After the accomplishment of that big programme Germany 
suggested the still bigger conference for limiting armaments 
and removing the obstacles to international trade. She was 
vague about trade. About armaments she made certain 
precise suggestions, such as the prohibition of poison gas or 
bombs, of the bombing of cities outside the battle zone, of 
heavy tanks, of heavy artillery. 

Mr. Eden announced to the House on April 3rd that he had 
delivered to the French and Belgian Governments the letter 
agreed on in the Four-Power proposals. That letter gave an 
undertaking, in the event of a failure to reach agreement with 
Germany, to embark upon the staff talks prescribed. The 
despatch of the letter was accompanied by three provisos : 
that it did not imply the failure of conciliation; that it 
implied no new commitment ; that the talks should take place 
in London. 

In the very middle of so unsatisfactory a course of dipl0- 
matic activity, Leopold von Hoesch, the German Amlas- 


sador, suddenly died. He died on April roth, at the urstimely 
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age of fifty-five. No diplomatist of our time had a harder 
thing to do than fell to him. He did it, and he did it well. 
Quiet, accomplished and suave, he was the very man to soothe 
the raw and angry temper that crossed the Rhine from both 
sides. He went to Paris at the worst phase of Franco-German 
ill feeling in 1921. It was in large measure due to his historic 
good sense and good feeling that the atmosphere changed 
from that of the Ruhr occupation in 1923 to the signature of 
the Locarno Treaty in 1925. The Stresemann-Briand spirit 
owed much to him. It is our common tragedy that in his last 
years so good an influence was smothered. He took no part 
in the London diplomatic talks that were in progress at the 
time of his death. There is something almost symbolic in that 
fact. 

A further week of increased confusion was ushered in by 
still another House of Commons’ debate on British foreign 
policy. What was the Government’s foreign policy? On 
April 6th, when he spoke, Mr. Eden had the German proposals 
in front of him and knew that French proposals were about 
to be made. He knew that Italy had ceased to meet any 
opposition in Abyssinia. He knew that Italy was an indis- 
pensable party to the “ Locarno” talks in London and in 
Geneva. Yet in his speech he reverted to his old emphasis 
upon the Covenant of the League and “ collective security.” 

Paris published its memorandum on April 8th. In Part I 
it reviewed events since March 7th, and combated the German 
argument about Locarno and the Rhine zone. Part II out- 
lined a system of peace in Europe for twenty-five years. 
Europe was therein deemed to be “a characteristic regional 
unit.” The central purpose of the proposal was the main- 
tenance of the territorial status quo for twenty-five years, 
secured by the sort of machinery first proposed in the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924. The whole was framed within the League. 
Mutual assistance against aggression, specified in detail by a 
military commitment, was the main machinery proposed. 
German opinion gave as prompt as and as whole-hearted a 
disapproval to the French proposals as French opinion gave 
to the German proposals exactly a week before. 

The League’s Committee of Thirteen met in Geneva on 
April 8th. It did one good thing. France had demanded a 
formal meeting of the non-German Locarno Powers to 
“establish ” Germany’s default. Britain had resisted that 
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demand on the main ground that it invited trouble. Instead, 
the Committee of Thirteen gave the opportunity for an 
informal meeting of the Locarno Powers at Geneva. The 
distinction on this occasion between formal and informal talks» 
had its importance. It left the doors open. The Locarno 
Powers decided to put questions to Germany about her 
memorandum, France reserving her discretion on the question 
of Germany’s Rhine fortifications. 

At that point a diversion was caused by Mr. Eden’s obses- 
sion with the Italo-Abyssinian war. In the doctrine accord- 
ing to Mr. Eden oil again belied its proverbial use for troubled 
waters. On April 8th the Committee of Thirteen, whose 
theoretic business it was to encourage the belligerents in 
Abyssinia to make peace, began speculating upon the chance 
of an armistice. An armistice was the first step towards 
peace. An invitation was to be sent to Rome in that sense 
and an answer invited—by when? April 21st was favoured 
by France. That day happened to be the anniversary of the 
foundation of Rome. A good date for the purpose. Alas! 
Mr. Eden fought M. Flandin and contrived to have the date 
altered to April 16th. Mr. Eden also contrived to make some 
threat about further sanctions. Where finesse was needed, 
the old crude issue was again emphasised : whether to parade 
the failure of Geneva’s collective system, or to invite war in 
the Mediterranean ? 

When Mr. Eden returned to London from Geneva on April 
11th, the position was that the step next to be taken in the 
search for formulz on which might be based an understanding 
in Western Europe must be taken by him. The non-German 
Locarno Powers had set themselves the task of “ exploring 
all the opportunities of conciliation ” by the method in the 
first instance of seeking an “‘ elucidation of a certain number 
of points contained in the German memorandum ” ; and the 
representatives of the British Government were for that 
purpose commissioned by France, Italy, and Belgium to 
‘* get into touch with the German Government.” In the terms 
of that commission the specific points of the German memo- 
randum that required elucidation were those which related to 
Germany’s offer not to increase her present strength in the 
Rhineland. 

A delicate essay in diplomatic finesse thus fell to Mr. 
Eden’s lot. Its delicacy was due, not only to the obstinate 
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nature of the issue in principle between Germany and France, 
which had brought the talks to a virtual deadlock, but to the 
formal reservation made in advance by France and the 
increased Italian resentment against Mr. Eden’s exposition 
of the British case at Geneva. 

Even without what was generally regarded as the un- 
necessary complication of Italian resentment, the problem in 
hand was forbidding enough ; for before Mr. Eden left Geneva 
he was given a formal French warning that if the fortification 
of the Rhineland was begun by Germany in the period 
between then and the May meeting of the League Council, the 
“coercive measures” prescribed for the contingency of a 
failure to reach conciliation would forthwith in the French 
view be applicable. 

An old question, often asked in the past by those who 
study the part played by Great Britain in European diplo- 
macy, was again being asked. The question was this: Why 
does not the British Government take a definite stand, and 
make a definite commitment to take action in the event-of 
German aggression in Central or Eastern Europe, as distinct 
from Western Europe? 

At the present time both Russian and French opinion show 
less interest in Herr Hitler’s proposals about Western Europe 
than in their implications about Central Europe. The 
countries of Central Europe—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania in particular—are deeply concerned in the 
matter. To make clear what is the attitude of British opinion 
it is necessary first of all to state the case as seen from Paris 
and Moscow. Those two centres argue in this way: The 
internal financial and economic position of Germany is so bad 
that it is indispensable, if Herr Hitler is to maintain his 
position, that he should continue to score spectacular “ suc- 
cesses ” abroad. His reoccupation of the Rhineland served 
its purpose on March 29th, when the election took place. 
What next? It is necessary, in Herr Hitler’s personal in- 
terests, that Germany should expand, should obtain new 
territories for raw materials and for markets. It is unlikely 
that Russia will be his immediate objective, because Russia 
is enormously strong in a military sense and because there is 
a vast and powerful Slav bloc between Germany and Russia. 
In the west, there is Holland, with her important colonial 
possessions. But in the west also there is the certainty that 
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any German aggression would be met by prompt action on 
the part of Great Britain. It is therefore considered likely 
that Herr Hitler’s main present thought is concentrated on 
the old dream of Mitteleuropa; and that therefore his next 
objective will be Austria. Supposing, for the sake of the 
argument, that he succeeds, by the method of the internal 
nazification of Austria, in virtually annexing that country, 
and no action is taken by Great Britain? What then will be 
the position of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania? 
Would not the opportunity afforded by the Henlein party in 
Czechoslovakia provide him with his next temptation? And 
would not the oil-fields of Rumania be an added temptation ? 
The treaty relationship between Czechoslovakia, France and 
Russia would no doubt lead to French and Russian action 
against Germany in such a contingency. And would not such 
a contingency have the inevitable indirect effect of implicating 
Great Britain? If so, why does not the British Government 
give a specific undertaking to meet the contingency? The 
crowning point of the Franco-Russian argument is that if a 
united French, British and Russian undertaking could be 
announced to the effect that a German aggression in Central 
Europe would be promptly met by armed resistance on the 
part of those three Powers, then it is reasonably certain that 
Germany would never commit any such aggression. 

Such is the argument. It is met by silence on the part of 
the British Government and of British opinion alike. It is 
true that the British Government’s commitment under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations would by itself, if strictly 
carried out, provide all the commitment desired by French 
and Russian diplomacy. But it is a well-known fact that in 
present circumstances the Covenant of the League of Nations 
cannot be regarded by the potential victims of aggression as 
a reliable safeguard. What then is the true explanation of 
British reluctance to take the firm stand demanded by 
France and Russia? There are two main reasons for it: 
(1) that the anti-German combination was successful in the 
field of battle in 1918, when Japan, Italy and the United 
States of America were parties to it ; yet the military victory 
of 1918 has not eliminated the German problem in 1936; and 
(2) that no British Government could make a commitment 
about Central or Eastern Europe and survive the storm of 
public disapproval that would thereby be aroused. 

GrorcE Giascow. 
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THe CAUSES OF THE CRIMEA* 


This is the first instalment of Professor Temperley’s pro- 
posed history of British relations with the Near East from 
Canning’s death to the Berlin Treaty. The author is admirably 
qualified for his work. He has written an excellent History of 
Serbia, one important element in the problem ; he has pub- 
lished three articles on Stratford de Redcliffe ; and is per- 
sonally familiar with Montenegro, Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
Unlike a certain British Foreign Secretary, of whom it was 
said to the reviewer by a Russian diplomatist that “ he 
thought niggers began at Calais,” this historian shows that he 
knows the psychology of the peoples of whom he writes, and 
realises that in the Near East “ the improbable happens.” 
Moreover, his work rests upon the impregnable rock of docu- 
mentary evidence, not upon the accounts of “ Europeans,” 
each certain to have a pet nationality under his enlightened 
protection. He has ransacked the records of the Foreign 
Office and the Admiralty, of Vienna, Paris and The Hague, 
and has supplied the omissions from the British Blue Books, 
which so disingenuously prevented the public from knowing 
the whole truth, in international questions usually different 
from the official version. He realises the fact, to which every 


* England and the Near East. The Crimea. By Harold Temperley, F.B.A. Longmans, 
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foreign correspondent can testify, that “ the best contempor- 
ary comment on the action of Great Powers usually comes 
from the diplomats of a small neutral state.” They see a 
wider circle of people, not merely their chers collégues and 
high officials, they know the business men and are more likely 
to know the language of the country, instead of obtaining 
information through the dubious medium of “ diplomatic 
French.” 

Salisbury said long afterwards that in the Crimean War we 
“‘ put our money on the wrong horse,” and did his best to 
make amends by supporting the Balkan States. But in the 
period covered by this volume from the reforms of Mahmud II 
to the outbreak of the Crimean War everyone was either pro- 
Turk or pro-Russian, and the Christian nationalities of the 
Near East were only considered in so far as they furthered or 
hindered the traditional policy of this or that Great Power. 
Even Stratford, who knew the Turks, cherished the hope that 
they would reform in fact as on paper, whereas under the 
feeble Abdul Medjid Turkey was “ that worst of all govern- 
ments, a despotism without a despot.” Yet even Othonian 
Greece, despite her narrow limits, made more progress than 
“reformed ” Turkey, which had not then made the recent 
discovery that Constantinople as a capital was a source of 
weakness because accessible by sea alike to Russia and the 
Western Powers, if the paper guarantees regarding the 
Straits were disregarded. The author gives an enlightening 
account of the struggle between Turkey and Egypt, and of 
the Revolt in the Lebanon, where France had historic ties 
with the Maronites, whose “ church became political without 
the Maronite state becoming religious ”—a common phase 
of ecclesiastical organisation in the Near East, where the 
reviewer has seen a bishop with a rifle heading an insurrection 
and a Metropolitan conducting political propaganda. 

The Bosnian insurrection is shown to have been an indirect 
cause of the Crimean War, and thus justifies the author in 
giving a graphic sketch of Bosnian feudal society with 
extracts from Serb ballads. He points out that Jellati¢ 
created “the first really Jugoslav movement,” and that a 
restive Herzegovina and a free Montenegro were dangers to 
Turkey alike in 1853 and in 1875. Thus, by the middle of 
the century various causes had accumulated to provoke a 
Turco-Russian crisis, of which the last and most virulent was 
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the dispute about the Holy Places, largely fostered by 
Napoleon’s desire to secure Catholic support for his political 
ends. Thus, as in former days “ the difference of a single 
diphthong ” convulsed the church, so the possession of a key 
disturbed the chanceries, and a quarrel of monks at Jerusalem 
helped to set armies and fleets in motion. 

In an appendix the author sums up judicially the responsi- 
bilities. He blames the Turks for the failure of their reforms, 
for duplicity in the award about the keys and for Omer’s 
invasion of Montenegro ; he censures France for her share in 
the dispute at Jerusalem, for sending a squadron to Tripoli 
and her Mediterranean fleet to Salamis, but rejects “ King- 
lake’s theory that Napoleon deliberately promoted or desired 
war.” As for Great Britain she “ had two policies.” As in 
those days Ambassadors were not yet, in Bismarck’s phrase, 
merely “ highly-paid postmen,” Stratford at Constantinople 
could and did have a policy of his own. The author is more 
lenient to him than previous writers. He admits that “ this 
imperious man used smooth language to Russia in public and 
violently denounced her in private,” but contends that what 
he wanted was the internal reform of Turkey, not war. But 
the “‘ Great Ambassador’s ” majestic brow might convey to a 
Turkish Minister more than his spoken words or official 
instructions, and he had no cause to love Nicholas, while his 
predecessor, Ponsonby, was “more anti-Russian than Palmer- 
ston,” the advocate, with Russell, of strong measures, as 
Aberdeen of “ peace at any price,” and Clarendon of modera- 
tion. The Czar’s intention to create war out of the Mensikov 
mission is considered improbable, but his envoy exceeded his 
instructions and was a bigot. The invasion of the Principali- 
ties above all led to war, but the “ massacre of Sinope ” is 
pronounced “ a perfectly legitimate operation.” 

The conclusion is that peace and war depended upon 
seemingly “trivial questions,” and that Great Britain 
“ drifted into war.” The newspapers, as usual, inflamed 
public opinion, and “the cabinet is often unhappy in its 
decisions on foreign affairs,” of which, to quote Salisbury, 
its ““members are usually ignorant and seldom united in 
their views.” So they entered on the most futile war of the 
Victorian era. The volume is illustrated by three maps and a 
portrait of “the Voice of England in the East,” while the 
notes contain much valuable material on the Turkish Press, 
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Urquhart, Mehemet Ali, the British connection with the 
Druses, the Illyrian movement, French religious protection 
and the Greek orthodox and Russian claims. 

Wituram MILier. 


* * * * * 


FHE TYRANNY OF GREECE OVER 
GERMANY.* 


“ German literature,” says Walter Pater, “ transformed as 
we see it in Goethe, reckons Winckelmann among its initia- 
tors.”” He quotes Goethe’s judgment : “ One learns nothing, 
but one becomes something.” Concerning Winckelmann 
there are two facts with which Miss Butler struggles and which 
she strongly rejects: the early conversion of the great pagan 
to catholicism and Winckelmann’s refusal to go to Greece in 
his later days. Let us compare Walter Pater’s treatment of 
this question. “It is clear,” he says, “ that Winckelmann 
intended to deceive no one by his disguise . . . on the other 
hand he may have had a sense of a certain antique, and as it 
were, pagan grandeur in the Roman Catholic religion.” 
Miss Butler is deeply disappointed that Winckelmann, 
instead of taking the opportunity of seeing his beloved 
Greece, returned to foggy Germany and consequently became 
the victim of an infamous murder. On the other hand Walter 
Pater celebrates Winckelmann’s last destiny with the 
following sentence: “‘ It seems as if the gods in reward for 
his devotion to them had given him a death which for its 
swiftness and its opportunity he might well have desired.” 

Miss Butler does not analyse the fundamental history of 
antique art, which is the main work of Winckelmann. His 
illuminated sayings on Greek sculpture, which enabled him 
to divine the temperament of the antique world and which 
gave him the intuition of its ideas and beauty, Miss Butler 
considers as “ sybilline utterance, obscure at times, obviously 
made in a state of clairvoyance and not the result of observa- 
tion... .” The same lack of understanding Miss Butler 
shows in her treatment of Winckelmann’s marvellous gift of 
friendship. Since the days of antiquity there has not been a 
greater lover than Winckelmann, and it is Pater again who 
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has still the right judgment of this phenomenon. ‘“ These 
friendships,” he says, “‘ perfected his reconciliation with the 
spirit of Greek sculpture.’”’ Miss Butler on the other hand dis- 
covers in Winckelmann’s letters of friendship but “ torrid 
words and phrases,” which “can be blown away like dry 
little grains of sand, and leave no trace.” These quotations 
may be sufficient to show how far literary criticism has 
declined since the days of Walter Pater. 

The following chapters of Miss Butler’s book are fortunately 
more on a level with her subject. Goethe and Schiller, Heine 
and Hoelderlin are shown in their creative relation to the 
Greek ideal. But I cannot help feeling that the desire to 
find a place for her thorough study on Heine has disturbed 
the proportion of her work. German classicism, derived from 
Winckelmann, deepened and amplified by Hoelderlin, reaches 
its climax when Friedrich Nietzsche in The Birth of the 
Tragedy denied “‘ that a people who had produced Greek 
tragedy could ever have been sunny or serene.” He put 
forth “the Dionysian vision of a tragic universe which 
underlay and accompanied the Apolline beauty.” Miss 
Butler has true feeling for the greatness and loneliness of 
Nietzsche’s vision. She knows also that Nietzsche’s concep- 
tion is influenced by Richard Wagner’s musical drama. But 
there is one point in Miss Butler’s thesis with which critics 
cannot possibly agree: the belief that Nietzsche’s great and 
creative conception of a tragic Dionysian world is due to 
Heine’s description in The Gods in Exile. Apart from this 
Miss Butler’s study on Nietzsche is of objective value and 
importance. It is to be regretted that with the Nietzsche 
chapter the book is not concluded. Beyond this sphere 
historical judgment grows necessarily vague. Miss Butler 
nevertheless deals with Carl Spitteler, the Swiss poet, whose 
“boisterous” and “grotesque” epic, The Olympic Springtime, 
is fortunately forgotten in countries of German language. 
Her chapter on Stefan George reveals only a non-German’s 
difficulty in approaching this austere and enigmatic poet, 
whose destiny and whose power of expression lie beyond the 
realms of even an outstanding literary critic. 

Amazing is the final conclusion at which Miss Butler 
arrives. Her opinion that Goethe and Schiller, Nietzsche 
and George lost more than they gained by modelling them- 
selves on the Greeks is absurd to everybody who has the 
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faintest idea of the fatal and irresistible longing of the 
German genius for Italy and for Greece where he finds his 
natural accomplishment. Goethe confessed that during the 
last years before he went to Italy he could not even touch a 
Latin or Italian book without suffering the heaviest pain. 
Miss Butler on her side will “ cheerfully ” exchange the whole 
achievement of Goethe’s classical period for his early youthful 
poetry, which the master himself almost rejected and 
strongly retouched in his later days. But considering the 
tragic end of Winckelmann, Nietzsche and MHoelderlin, 
Miss Butler mercifully regrets that this German classical 
movement was ever born. She is unwilling to admit that the 
personal tragedies are justified transcendentally because they 
resulted in great art. Neither the Greeks nor the Germans 
nor even “ Pallas Athene,” to whom this book is fancifully 
dedicated, could really teach the author the truth of her own 
saying on Nietzsche: that a people intimately aware of the 
terrible nature of the world they lived in created a glorious 
Apolline art as a corrective of reality. 


Gr. 


* * * * * 


PLATO 5.4 HOLM EE 


Professor Grube has written a very careful and competent 
account of Plato’s thought in his volume recently published.* 
His book will be very useful, as a summary, to students, and 
will be invaluable to those who desire to become adequately 
acquainted with the characteristic teachings of the most 
widely influential thinker of all the Greek philosophers. To 
both these classes of readers this volume can be confidently 
recommended. 

Professor Grube has wisely chosen to deal with his great 
theme by subjects, and not by dialogues. At the same time 
his exposition is at every point made useful by detailed 
references to the Dialogues, accompanied by footnotes, in 
“‘ which quotations are given on all the important doctrines, 
both in Greek and in translations ” for English readers who 
are unacquainted with the Greek language. The book deals 
in successive chapters with the Theory of Ideas, Pleasure, 
Eros, the Nature of the Soul, The Gods, Art, Education, and 
Statecraft, so that the entire body of Plato’s thought is 

* Plato's Thought. By G. M. A. Grube. Methuen. 
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covered and carefully expounded. The student is also helped 
by an appendix and by indexes, with useful references and 
explanations. 

While thorough and accurate, Professor Grube’s exposition 
is both lucid and luminous. At every point his judgment is 
well-balanced and discriminating. In particular this quality 
is exhibited in his treatment of the controversial subjects of 
the Platonic Socrates and of the relation of the Theory of 
Ideas to the work of Socrates in regard to accurate definition 
and sound generalisation. While appreciative of the work of 
Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor, the author is unable to 
follow them in treating Socrates as the author of the 
Theory of Ideas as set forth by Plato. Professor Grube also 
points out very usefully how in the Parmenides Plato showed 
himself well aware of most of the objections to the theory, 
which were afterwards pressed home by the criticism of 
Aristotle. For the purpose he has in view, Professor Grube 
has wisely limited himself to an account and elucidation 
of the thought of Plato as it stands, without confusing his 
readers by dealing with the contributory sources of his 
philosophy or with the subsequent modification and 
development which it underwent. Thus this volume should 
be warmly welcomed and extensively used as a most valuable 
handbook and summary of the characteristic teaching of the 
great thinker, whose influence is permanent and pervasive, 
because he was not only philosopher, but poet and seer. 


* * * * * 


RELIGION AND LEARNING.* 


The more one works at the history of our religious past, the 
more one realises the necessity of detailed work of the fine 
nature Miss Griffiths has given us in her able examination of 
English Presbyterian thought from 1662 to the foundation 
of the Unitarian movement. As a restoration is often a 
revolution, and the restoration of 1660 was undoubtedly a 
revolution, we feel grateful to her for outlining the situation 
in 1662 on the eve of the fatal St. Bartholomew’s Day that 
witnessed the expulsion of so many ministers from the fold 
of the Church of England. It is possible that she is so sym- 
pathetic to the nonconformists that she represents their case 
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in too favourable a light. The Church of England had 


suffered grievously at the hands of Oliver Cromwell, and now 
she was in possession. Les absents ont toujours tort. Imbued 
by this attitude Miss Griffiths seeks to persuade us that Jes 
absents ont toujours droit. She certainly redresses the balance, 
and in the process she sets us thinking. The strength of her 
volume lies in the methodical fashion in which she interprets 
the course of Presbyterian theological thought from the 
middle of the seventeenth century to the opening decades of 
the nineteenth. She naturally employs the comparative 
method, and by her skilful use of this method she adds to the 
worth of her work. Broadly speaking, she is concerned with 
the breakdown of Aristotelianism in England ; the relations 
between the will and the intellect conceived in Holland ; the 
place of reason in the moral life, according to the views of Scots 
philosophers, materialism in contemporary psychology ; and in 
the last part of her book she investigates the rise and growth 
of Arminianism, Arianism, blending later with Socinianism and 
Unitarianism in the early nineteenth century. The obvious 
difficulty in handling so much diverse material is that the 
author is tempted to select what suits her angle of approach 
and ignore the rest. We checked her information occasionally, 
and in every instance we found that she had presented her 
case with due care and consideration of its manifold aspects. 
One reflection occurs to us, and that is the weakness of 
ecclesiastical bodies without creeds recited regularly in the 
course of worship. Not a few of the tendencies Miss Griffiths 
detects in Presbyterianism we have in the Church of England, 
though in the latter they were unable to obtain a permanent 
home, and this was mainly due to the fact that the recitation 
of the creeds nipped the nascent Arianism in the bud. 
Ropert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE WAR.* 


The second volume to be published of the new Oxford 
History of England has been contributed by Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor in a brilliant account of the momentous years from 
1870 until the outbreak of the Great War. For the history of 
this period there is no dearth of material, and the author has 
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made clearly extensive use of the recent authoritative bio- 
graphies in addition to the official British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, edited by Dr. G. P. Gooch and Professor 
H. Temperley. The task of the historian lies in sifting and 
correlating the vast quantity of material with a view to a 
scientific narrative, proportioned to the fundamental charac- 
teristics and movements of the time. In this Mr. Ensor has 
shown a remarkable degree of insight and detachment, 
although in the growing perspective of time the weighing of 
events must always be liable to revision. For the purposes of 
treatment the author divides his forty-four years into three 
divisions. The first from 1870-86 is dominated by Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Parnell. In the second from 1886 to the death of 
Queen Victoria the figures of Salisbury and Chamberlain pre- 
dominate, while the pre-war years are labelled simply 
Edwardian. In each division economic, social and cultural 
questions receive special treatment. The result is a lucid and 
comprehensive history covering the whole field of national 
endeavour. 

Mr. Ensor sets out five principal features which characterise 
the period. It witnessed the vast expansion of our colonial 
empire and the emergence of the dominions as self-governing 
units. The author properly devotes considerable space to 
colonial questions, then so pregnant in their repercussions 
upon foreign and internal policy. At home, agriculture 
collapsed, while British industrial supremacy was threatened 
by the rise of foreign competition and the erection of tariff 
walls. Above all, this period saw the conversion of British 
government into a democracy, accompanied by the advance- 
ment of national education. In view of post-war development, 
the political and social history of the period must be treated 
essentially in the light of this fundamental transformation. 
After 1832 a great beginning had been made in social reform, 
but it was not until the extension of the franchise in 1867 
that the flood-gates of democracy began to open. In 1870 the 
first scheme of national education was passed, and in 1872 
the Ballot Act was enacted. Thenceforth there followed a 
series of democratising measures, such as the rural franchise 
extension in 1884, the County Councils Act of 1888, and the 
great Education Act of 1902, culminating in the Parliament 
Act of 1911. Parliamentary control of the prerogative was 
almost completed when the Commander-in-Chief became 
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responsible to the Secretary of State, and the Commons 
sanctioned the cession of British territory. Trade Unions 
received in the seventies full recognition, and in 1906 a high 
degree of privilege. In 1893 the Independent Labour Party 
was founded, described by Lord Snowden as “ the most im- 
portant political event of the nineteenth century.” Social 
reform, however, had not kept pace with this devolution of 
political power. Disraeli, at heart a reformer, had done much. 
In 1875, his “ annus mirabilis of social reform,” the great 
Public Health Act was passed. But if Disraeli expressed an 
exceptional interest in sanitation, Gladstone “ showed none 
at all. Indeed the blind eye, which he consistently turned 
towards the importance of local government, explains some 
of the gravest gaps in his statesmanship.” Chamberlain was 
the ardent advocate and worker for reform, as exemplified in 
his transformation of Birmingham and his scheme of Work- 
men’s Compensation. ‘‘ Had there been no home rule split,” 
says Mr. Ensor, “‘ and had he succeeded Gladstone as liberal 
premier, social reform might have come to England nearly 
twenty years sooner than it did. In that case the labour 
party—at least in the form which it actually took—might 
never have been born.” 

Mr. Ensor keeps to the fore of his narrative the continuous, 
if wavering, thread of foreign policy. At the Congress of 
Berlin, in the first strong drawing together of Germany and 
Austria at the expense of Russia “ originated, under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s manipulation, the grouping from which the 
World War resulted.” He is critical of the humane liberal 
Gladstone, “who never really studied or understood the 
subtler realities of foreign affairs and the relationships of the 
Powers,” and who went into Egypt “ half-heartedly and 
without forethought,” on the wrong terms and “ prevented 
Great Britain right down to 1914 from ever exerting a free 
and completely detached influence on the groupings of the 
other Powers. This was a real factor in the eventual Arma- 
geddon.” 

Mr. Ensor deals with Chamberlain’s approaches for an 
Anglo-German agreement, but curiously omits the part 
played by Lansdowne throughout 1gor1. In dealing with the 
formation of the Entente, he describes as ‘‘ a great feat ” the 
visit to Paris in May 1903 of King Edward, who “ eventually 

. . won French mass-opinion over.” He repeats the now 
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accepted view that the King’s influence on the formation of 
policy was nil, and remarks “ how comparatively crude his 
views on foreign policy were, how little he read, and of what 
naive indiscretions he was capable.” In January 1906 the 
Anglo-French military conversations, as to the form of 
possible co-operation, commenced and continued up till 1914. 
Both sides expressly agreed that no pledge of future co-opera- 
tion was implied. “This step,’ declares Mr. Ensor, ‘“‘ made 
explicit a momentous transformation of the Entente,”’ which 
had begun as a restoration of goodwill and was now approach- 
ing to a committal against fighting in opposite camps. The 
author dismisses a view, still widely held, that war would 
have been avoided had Grey made a prompt declaration to 
defend Belgian neutrality. The dominant German military 
staff, who possessed only the Schlieffen Plan through Belgium, 
had foreseen the certainty of British intervention and dis- 
counted its effect. Moreover, in any event, Grey “ could not 
have announced such a policy down to 2 August, because 
something like half the cabinet were opposed to it.” 


* * * * * 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. 1829-1832." 


This book of letters, so well translated and arranged, will 
justly revive British interest in a man whose reputation seems 
well assured in his own country. Just over a century ago the 
young French botanist, Victor Jacquemont, undertook his 
travels in India on behalf of the Jardin des Plantes. His 
valuable contributions to science were cut short by an early 
death at the age of thirty-one but his few working years 
spring again to life in his letters, revealing an admirable wit 
and a gallant personality. . 

Interest both personal and historic is aroused. For here are 
very personal impressions and subjective musings which at 
the same time light up an important period in the history of 
John Company and provoke a poignant historical interest. 
The more conventional romantic themes of Indian memoirs 
are left out. Agra is passed without a dream in marble and 
even Kashmir is described with the barest references to snow- 
capped mountains. The writer was predominantly concerned 
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with personal and living questions, with the people he met, 
both English and Indian, and their mutual relationship. 
He obtained free entry into the best Anglo-Indian society of 
the day from Lord William Bentinck downwards and his 
enjoyment and criticism of this society are equally interesting. 
He was astonished and gratified by a generous welcome, and 
he discovered how the English reserve breaks down in the 
presence of an affable foreigner. “I do not know how I 
inspire such confidence in these people ; but they pour out 
their hearts to me at once quite frankly about things which 
they are afraid to say to one another after an acquaintance- 
ship of many years.” On the other hand he found much that 
was uncongenial both from a French and from an individual 
standpoint. Their conception of friendship was cold, so also 
their-much-talked-of “home” consisting of “‘ springy chairs, 
sofas, the material things in their houses.” They were 
stupidly unrestrained in their drinking of heavy Spanish 
wines and also in their mode of exercise, galloping “ aim- 
lessly for an hour like automatons.” Yet combined with their 
exhibition of manliness was a love of unnecessary comforts. 
Jacquemont repeatedly expresses scorn at “‘ these cumbrous 
and sumptuous refinements,” the changes of clothes, the 
glass and china. And here perhaps the individual adventurer 
who is speaking would find as much response from individual 
Englishmen as from his own compatriots. 

But for the results of British rule considerable admiration 
is expressed, however much personal criticism may be levied 
against the rulers. “ I do not think their system conducive to 
individual happiness ; but it is very conducive to the power 
and strength of the nation.” One letter to the Governor of 
French-India is a particularly interesting eulogy of British 
administration in contrast with the French. His radical 
theories give way before the practical benefits of orderly 
government and he even defends the continuance of Company 
rule as involving less corruption than any possible alternative. 
In writing of the Governor-General, his praise becomes more 
heartfelt and unqualified: “when I thought of the vast 
power wielded by this excellent man, I rejoiced for the cause 
of humanity.” 

Regarding the real native India he claims to steep himself 
in its life instead of merely dipping the tip of his finger as he 
says is the habit of many Englishmen. It must be added, 
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however, that he always retained his European outlook and 
critical faculty, as when he gave the Rajah of Sirmur “a 
little lecture on morality and political economy.” More- 
over he denied the value of Sanskrit study with very western 
prejudice and in other ways showed much of the western 
exasperation at the inconsistencies of Indian character. But 
such human prejudice sharpens rather than blunts his kindly 
and inquisitive enjoyment of all fresh experience. The 
account of his interviews with Ranjit Singh is particularly 
illuminating, and the whole chronicle of his lonely journeys 
catches an atmosphere of the Indian plain and hills. No 
selected quotations can do justice to the rich variety of his 
comments with his peculiarly penetrative turn of phrase. 
He should be read by all who want fresh light on British 
India and also by the wider company who enjoy good letters 
for their own sake. 


EWE; 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Refugees from Germany,* 1933-1935, by Dr. Norman Bentwich, 
tells the story of what Lord Cecil’s Foreword rightly describes as one 
of the greatest national crimes that has ever been committed, and of the 
efforts in other countries to deal with the innocent victims of Nazi 
intolerance. The exodus began soon after Hitler’s accession to power 
in January 1933, and is still going on, the Nuremberg Decrees of 1935 
having filled up the cup of tribulation. The author, writing with inside 
knowledge, describes the reception and distribution of the sufferers, the 
appointment of a High Commissioner by the League to deal with 
the situation, the relief organisations, the retraining for other work, 
the placing of hundreds of scholars in universities, the settlement of 
thousands in hospitable Palestine. The book closes with an account of 
the non-Jewish refugees and a plea for even greater efforts. For the 
majority of German Jews are still in Germany, where their lot becomes 
steadily worse. While the blight of Nazi rule still rests on that unhappy 
country, Germany is no place for Jews and their children, The whole 
book is instructive, but the most eloquent pages are those of the 
appendix in which Mr. James McDonald’s letter of resignation of his 
office of High Commissioner in December 1935 is reprinted. Long after 
the Nazi régime has passed away, this measured indictment by a 
distinguished American citizen will be read with the same feelings of 
astonishment and indignation as it inspires in us to-day. 

* Allen & Unwin. 
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The Twilight of Treaties,* by Y.M. Goblet, is a translation from the 
French original published last year. M. Goblet is one of the most 
distinguished of French publicists, and his geographical approach to 
international problems gives a marked originality to his work. His 
thesis is expressed in the title. That no treaties are eternal is a 
commonplace, and Bismarck, who made many, used to say that every 
treaty contained the unwritten words rebus sic stantibus. Never have 
they proved more brittle than in the last few years, when the dictated 
settlements which ended the world war have begun to lose their 
authority. Geography is the mother of history, and while the relations 
of victors to vanquished are continually changing, the facts of 
geography remain. The author is no cynical apologist for the breaking 
and the breakers of treaties; but he forces us to look beyond purely 
legalistic conceptions to the economic needs of men. This suggestive 
little book discusses the Saar, Slesvig, Austria, Danzig, Japan, the 
overseas possessions of the United States, the quarrelsome continent 
of South America, the Polar regions, illustrated by useful maps. The 
closing chapter summarises the lessons of political geography and 
ends on an optimistic note. ‘“ The twilight of treaties heralds but a 
short night. Then will break the dawn of new conceptions of interna- 
tional intercourse ; the issue of fresh title-deeds, which the human race 
will respect all the more because they will be based, not on old parch- 
ments, registering victories by force or fraud, but on real, concrete 
facts.’ No more cogent plea for the application of Article 19 of the 
Covenant has ever been written. 

* * * * * 


The international situation lends particular point to Major-General 
J. H. Marshall-Cornwall’s important book on Geographic Disarmament,t 
published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. After an historical survey of the conception of demilitarised 
areas and the forms they have taken, as distinct from neutral and 
“ buffer ” states, the author concludes that regional disarmament, by 
hampering the range of hostilities in international danger zones, can 
make the outbreak of war more difficult and clearly wrong. General 
Marshall-Cornwall’s most effective argument, however, is that such 
demilitarisation will induce psychologically a greater sense of mutual 
security and friendship, as exemplified by the North American Lakes 
agreement in 1817 and the Karlstad Convention of 1905 between 
Sweden and Norway. For the success of regional disarmament the 
author postulates the essential requirements of relative reciprocity 
and mutual consents. He discusses, in particular, the demilitarisation 
of the Thracian frontier, the Augean Islands, and the Straits under the 
Lausanne Treaty of 1923, which “ touches the high-water mark of 
progress as regards regional disarmament.” Since this book was 
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published, however, Turkey has raised the whole question of refortify- 
ing the Straits. General Marshall-Cornwall, writing before Hitler’s 
coup, condemns the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, in respect of 
which “its authors completely and deliberately ignored all idea of 
reciprocity.” He spoils his argument, however, by describing it as “a 
purely unilateral servitude imposed on Germany.” The suggestion is 
made that Alsace-Lorraine should be included with the Rhineland in 
a scheme of reciprocal demilitarisation and immunisation from 
hostilities, to be guaranteed by “all the other Powers concerned.” 
General Marshall-Cornwall deplores the absence of interest taken by 
the League in regional disarmament during recent years, considering 
that “this is due to the influence of the Locarno Treaty which. . . 
committed the principal Powers to sanctify the unilateral demilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland.” Apart from its argument, this volume contains 
a quantity of material which the student of the subject will gladly 
appreciate. 
* * * * * 


The Last of the Empresses,* together with the passing from the Old 
China to the New, is an account of Yehonala, the Manchu Empress of 
China, later known as Tzu-Hsi, or in “ affectionate terms” The Great 
Ancestor, or The Old Buddha. It is written by the Italian diplomat, 
Daniele Varé, who was stationed at Peking in the latter part of her 
reign. With a light touch he describes the youth and fascination of 
the lady who developed so much character as time went on. “ Chinese 
children are attractive little people, with impassive faces and sparkling 
black eyes. They seldom laugh or cry, and seem to bring to the 
problems of life a characteristic wisdom beyond their years.” As 
Yehonala advanced at the Court she gave proof of possessing a “ bureau- 
cratic mind.” She became the most influential person in the Forbidden 
City. Unfortunately she had not the knowledge required for a correct 
judgment, and although she persuaded the Emperor, her husband, to 
good effect in combating the Taiping Rebellion, she was not so fortun- 
ate when dealing with “ foreign devils.” The history of the efforts of 
envoys of the Foreign Powers to hold parley with the Court of China 
is briefly told, with a mixture of picturesque details and stories of Court 
intrigue and of horrors perpetrated. The looting and burning of the 
Summer Palace at the orders of an English General after the Court had 
fled to Jehol is one of the early incidents, quoted from a letter of 
“‘ Chinese Gordan ”’ to his mother. Later on, as regent, Tzu-Hsi built 
a new Summer Palace of great beauty and magnificence. She was 
extravagant in dress and ornaments as well as in building for her 
pleasure, and thought nothing of the poor outside or of the advance- 
ment of her country. At the time of the Boxer Rebellion, there 
were many awful cruelties. The siege of the Legations is described in 
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vivid fashion. When relief had at last come and the foreign armies 
advanced into Peking, there were further scenes of looting and destruc- 
tion. Later the Court returned to Peking and on the way in, to their 
astonishment, the Empress acknowledged the presence of the foreigners, 
“ooking up at us,” she “lifted her closed hands under her chin, and 
made a series of little bows.” She afterwards had her portrait painted 
by Miss Carl. A photograph of it is reproduced in the book. 
Throughout the story, Jung Lu, a cousin to whom Yehonala had 
been betrothed before she was chosen for the Imperial Harem, seems 
to have been her good angel. His wise advice, his respectful service, his 
watching over her at times of danger, point to a love-romance in the 
background. The book is full of good stories and is pleasantly written ; 
the difficulty of the Chinese names is well surmounted by the eager 


reader. 
* sd * os * 


The Constitutional Year Book* for 1936 well maintains the reputation 
of its predecessors as a comprehensive and reliable handbook of political 
information. Full particulars of the new Parliament, including notices 
of its members, are given. Changes consequent upon the accession 
of Edward VIII were too late to be recorded, though pages of addenda 
mention the death of George V and contain other matters up to the end 
of January. In addition to sections on election law, the Empire and 
local government, the Year Book provides a quantity of useful statis- 
tics on current industrial and financial questions. Another valuable 
handbook of statistics will be found in The Home Market,} prepared by 
Major G. Harrison, Mr. F. C. Mitchell and the statistical staff of the 
Londor. Press Exchange. Though designed primarily to provide basic 
marketing data for the use of industry and trade, the tables of statistics 
give the ordinary reader a significant picture, easily assimilated by the 
use of pictorial symbols, of the principal geographic, economic and, 
particularly, social factors in our national life. The years for which 
figures are given vary mainly from 1931 to 1934. It is noticeable, for 
instance, that the rates given of wages earned in the principal industries 
are those for October 1931. 
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